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refinery which processes Western Canadian 
crude oil exclusively, Canadian 
Oil Companies, Limited 

is unique in its field 

Now engaged in a 

long-range expansion and 
building program 

Canadian Oil is today 
assuming a ‘‘new look’ 

and yearly becoming 

a factor of greater and 
greater importance 

in the petroleum industry 
Anywhere you drive, from the 
Rockies to the Atlantic, stop 

at the Sign of the White Rose 
for a hearty Canadian 
welcome, fine service and 
products that are 


the pick of them all’ 
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In listening to great music 
how often does this happen: 











you find your mind wandering 
... youre a thousand miles away! 





help you understand music better 
and enjoy it more... 


PLEASURABLE FOR ADULTS ...IDEAL EDUCATION FOR THE YOUNG 
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Let’s Swallow 
Cheapen 


OR SOME TIME now we Canadians have 
been crowing about the price of our dollar 
It gives us a smug and satisfied feeling to be 
ible to charge an American an extra nickel or 
so for his money after all those years of discount 
ing south of the border. It’s pleasant to boast 
ibout having the soundest dollar in the world. 
It titillates our national pride, which has had a 
lot of titillating lately 
Unfortunately we also have the most expensive 
lollar in the world and though we may be proud 
f it we might as well face up to the fact that 
it’s costing us money. It is true that it helps 
us when we shop in other countries, but what 
it’s doing to our export trade is another matter. 
Canada exports one-fifth of all it produces. 
It can’t stay prosperous without a flourishing 
foreign demand for much of the output of its 
farms, mines, forests and fisheries. When our 
dollar is at a premium it makes it harder for 


us to sell 


to the rest of the world 

Take a man who exports lumber to the United 
States. To break even when he changes U. S. 
into Canadian dollars he has to charge three or 
four percent more for his lumber than he would 
if our dollar was at par with the American. He’s 
up against this same handicap shipping to other 
markets abroad, because our currency is out 
yf line in comparison with the currency of our 
customers 

What it boils down to is that our high-priced 
dollar is subsidizing imports and penalizing ex 
ports a combination which could easily throw 
ur trade out of balance and a great many 
Canadians out of jobs. Last summer, those who 
cater to tourists had a close look at what is 


happening Their motels and cabins weren’t 


Our Pride and 


Our Dollar 


filled and their American guests complained 
bitterly when their money was discounted. We 
see and hear the people who buy vacations from 
us. Most of us don’t see or hear the people 
who buy our lumber, paper, wheat, metal and 
fish, but there is no reason to suppose they like 
having their money discounted any better than 
the tourists do. 

The situation is not of our own making. Our 
dollar rose because of a heavy inflow of foreign 
capital into Canada to finance developments like 
Labrador iron ore and western oil. Foreign 
investors, eager to turn their own currency into 
Canadian funds, bid our dollar up. 

Since we didn’t cause the situation, what can 
we do about it? James Muir, president of the 
Royal Bank of Canada, has suggested a bold 
plan. His idea is that the federal government 
should consider large-scale purchases of U. S. 
He reasons that 
such purchases would drive the VU. S. dollar 


dollars on the open market. 


up, with the result that the Canadian dollar 
would drop. 

Judging from newspaper comment, the reac- 
tion in Ottawa hasn’t been too enthusiastic. 
Anonymous government officials are reported to 
believe it would involve too big a gamble. 
Perhaps it would. There’s a good chance that 
once the Canadian dollar gets cheaper more 
American capital will pour into Canada and 
But when 
one of the biggest bankers in the country speaks, 
it’s worth while to listen to him. There are times 


drive the dollar right back up again 


when a calculated risk is justified-—-when valor 


is wiser than discretion. It’s high time we 
swallowed our national pride and got our dollar 


back to par. 
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ALL ABOUT THE AIR YOU LIVE 


AIR — is free! And, as a result it is often taken for 
granted. Yet the air you live in may be hot or cold, 
moist or dry, fresh or stale, clean or dirty, stagnant 
or moving. These five qualities of the air you live in 
determine your comfort. 


Air is the most important furnishing in your home. 


Read how you can control it. 
indoor 


Lennox, pioneers in the control of air for 


comfort since 1895, has devised a new system of warm 
iir heating known as “Perima-flo’? Lennox Perima-flo 
stops cold air before it enters the room. It puts a 
curtain of warm conditioned air between the weather 


and you. 
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LENNOX 


HEATING 
INDOOR COMFORT EXPERTS SINCE 1895 
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IN WINTER — Any hobby's a pleasure with Lennox Perima-fio conditioned warm air. 


Not only is the air everywhere in your home con- 
ditioned to just the right temperature but Lennox 
automatic humidifiers add the right amount of moisture 
for every temperature condition. Dust, lint, tobacco 
smoke and unpleasant odours are filtered out by the 
Lennox exclusive ““Hammock” filter that has twice the 
air cleaning capacity of ordinary filters. And, quietness 
is built in with Lennox sound deadening cabinets and 
a blower fan mounted on live rubber 

When you have Lennox Perima-flo conditioned air heat- 
Are More Than Half Way to Year "Round 


. a Lennox sealed unit cooling 


ing y ou 
Air Conditioning 


system, as trouble free as your refrigerator, can 


IN SUMMER 








Any hobby's a pleasure with Lennox cooling .. . 


IN 


units 


for 
ot am 


easily be added to Lennox heating com- 


plete summer as well as winter control 
Complete air conditioning is now for the millions as well 


old 


use our popular Budget 


as the millionaires. New home « enjoy the de 


light of Lennox comfort now 


Buying Plan. No need to wait see your Lennox dealer 


he’s an indoor comfort expert. For his name look 


in the vellow pages of your ph ne book or write to: 


LENNOX FURNACE COMPANY (CANADA) LIMITED 


Terente - Mentreal Calgary 


; 


selec your Heating {ir Con- 


jj 
illustrate d booklet 


FREE — “How to ind 


litioning system” a 
Write today ! 
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LENNOX 


easily added for year ‘round air-conditioning 
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A Prompt Action... 
1 can often help head them off 


or lessen their severity 


1po r el rine Li terine Antiseptic is so efhcient because, 
ly and often, it frequently helps halt 


helps nip the cold 


Throat Surfaces 


Fewer Colds and Sore Throats in Tests 


Rer mber, tests made ver a |2-vear period 
‘ t industrial plant lisclosed this rec 
est | Tt wice-a-day Liste } \ tise ptc 
. , , - , 
nsil t uch use had fewer vids, generally milde ld 
I f r sore th s tl € 
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LAMBERT PHARMACAL Co. (( d td 


At the first sign of a cold or sore throat— 


LISTERINE ANTISEPTIC — Quick! 


Made in Conada 
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LONDON LETTER 


BY Revetley 22s, 


Can An Athlete Have Brains? 


HERE is one subject on which there is no difference between 
In fact the subject has only 





the socialists and the Conservatives. 
to be mentioned in debate and there is an immediate coalition in which 
even the Liberal remnant joins. 

I refer to sport—that civilized alternative to war. 
excelled in athletics just as she led the world in the cultivation of the 
arts. Great Britain gave cricket to the modern world, and also the 
game of soccer, which is the only game where the outside of the head 
is used. It is in the realm of sport that the British taught mankind how 
to lose—although at times they rather overdo it. 

You will understand therefore that when I received an invitation 
to a dinner at the House of Commons in honor of the athletes who 
went to the British Empire Games in Vancouver I accepted at once. 
Such an invitation is almost a royal command. 

The chairman was that aristocratic Labour MP, Philip Noel-Baker, 
who ran so fast at Cambridge that he has been a semi-immortal ever 
On his right was a thin, rather wan-looking young man—not 
who turned out to be Dr. Roger Bannister. 
who looked 


Ancient Greece 


since 
unlike Hamlet in demeanor 
chairman’s left was 


On the a lively young fellow 


something between a midshipman and a naval sublieutenant. He 
had a quick, somewhat irreverent smile as if he were more amused than 
awed by finding himself in such a historic setting. His name was 
Chataway. 

Just to show these visitors that they did not invent sport we had 
our own Tory, Sir Wavell Wakefield, MP, who, in his varsity days, 
captained England at rugger—which is what they call rugby over here. 
Even to the socialists he is a historic figure. 

However, since we were Her Majesty’s House of Commons, or at 
any rate a portion of it, we put up Harold Macmillan, Minister of 
Defense (and undoubtedly Eden’s ultimate successor at the Foreign 
Office) to make the opening speech when the business of dining had 
come to an end. 

Macmillan was in excellent form. He spoke of the eminent sporting 
figures present as if they were visiting ambassadors. He obviously 
did not know much about them individually but he knew that they 
had been to Canada and had done something or other to justify our 
giving them a dinner. 

“Fame,” he observed, “‘is a transitory thing. When I was Resident 
Minister in North Africa during the war I received many letters from 
prominent persons and I used to send their signatures to my daughter 
at school because she was collecting them. With some pride I sent her 
in one post the signatures of Field Marshal Alexander and General 
Eisenhower. They were a- great 
success with my daughter, so great 
in fact that I letter 
promptly from her, read: 
“Dear Daddy, I loved your last two 
autographs. If you can get me 
three more Alexanders and two 
more Eisenhowers I think I could 


received a 
which 


exchange them for one Rita Hay- 
worth.’ ”’ 

You will agree that Macmillan 
was in form. Here was a formidable 
political figure having a little jest 
at the reputations of great men, yet 
in the process maintaining the lofty 
superiority of a senior minister of 
the Crown. The English are awfully 
good at that kind of thing They 
stoop, but not very low, to conquer. 

I felt sorry for the athletes who 
had to reply. When the brains are 
in the legs or the biceps it is pretty 
tough to match them against a chap 
like Macmillan, whose brains are 
most certainly in his head. 

I must say, however, that the 
speeches of the athletes were surpris- 


Chris Chataway whips Russia’s Vladimir 
Kuc. As an orator he’s a champion too. 
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ingly good, taking all things in con- 


sideration. Continued on page 53 
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FAST ? Of course it’s fast beca se with my G-] Floor 
Polisher, two brushes, whirling 600 times-a-minute do 
' all the work. With the full 16 pound weight of the 
} polisher on the brushes, my floors sparkle aa 
lustrous finish - 
oy 
“It’s easy to polish close to furniture j 
f and carpets and deep into corners” 


The G-E Polisher is easy to guide and 
the brushes flare out as they whirl, I car 


close-up to baseboard, rugs and furniture 





‘Where the traffic is heavy | buff out the scuff marks 
without even applying wax"’ 


Buffing pads that simply snap-on to the ishes are rea 








GENERAL ELECTRIC 


Polisher 


CANADIAN GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY LIMITED 
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NATURALLY 


GROOMED HAIR 


ALL DAY LONG 


loose, hard to keep neat. Keep hair naturally w ell 


groomed al! day with ‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic — 


not greasy 


dition the hair and to supplement natural scalp 


not messy 





An oil-starved scalp makes hair dry, 


oils so important to good grooming. 
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| Vaseline | 
HAIR 
} TONIC 


Checks Gry scalp 
and \oose dandruff 
grooms the hav 
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Vaseline 


TRADE MARK 


HAIR 
TONIC 


nark of the Chesebrough Mfg. Co., Cons’d. 





but a light oil to con- 
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At Ottawa 





ember, but he’s bac kpe daling now. 
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Has Louis Lost Liberal Quebec? 


t UTSIDE Quebec, Ottawa’s re- 
cent income-tax concession may 
not sound like much of a story. In 
fact it’s the latest installment of the 
biggest story in Canadian politics 
for years—a story that conceivably 
might end with the collapse of the 
Liberal Party in that strongest of all 
its strongholds, Quebec. 

This is more than a mere squabble 
over dollars and cents. Among other 
things it involves the Roman Catho- 
lic clergy, always a potent force in 
Quebec politics. Only once, in 1896, 
has a political party defied the clergy 
and still won Quebec, and that was 
a battle that Sir Wilfrid Laurier 
could hardly avoid. This time an- 
other French-speaking prime minis- 
ter went out of his way to affront 
the clergy at the very moment he 
was opening battle with a formidable 
secular foe, Premier Maurice Du- 
plessis. The new ten-percent tax cut 
for Quebec is one of a series of 
rearguard actions that followed, but 
have not yet repaired, an explosion 
St. Laurent set off last September. 

Let us look at the background. 

Superficially the bald facts of the 
tax change are innocuous enough. 
Premier Duplessis had demanded 
that his provincial income tax, up 
to fifteen percent of the federal levy, 
should be made fully deductible from 
federal income tax. Ottawa already 
allowed a deduction of five percent; 
this has now been replaced by a tax 
cut of ten percent to Quebec tax- 
payers. (It’s available, of course, to 
taxpayers in any province that levies 
its own income tax, but Quebec is 
the only province doing so.) The cut 
will eliminate double taxation up to 
the bracket, approximately, of mar- 
ied men earning six thousand dollars 
a year. Since married men earning 
less than three thousand dollars are 
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entirely exempt from the Duplessis 
income tax, the change actually 
means a net reduction of ten per- 
cent for this large group. 

Moreover, the total of tax relief 
thus given to Quebec amounts to 
$28 millions, or six millions more than 
the Duplessis income tax will earn. 
If Duplessis should choose to amend 
his tax law to bring exemptions into 
line with those of Ottawa, he could 
actually increase his income-tax rev- 
enue twenty-five 
costing Quebec taxpayers an addi- 
tional penny. 

True, it would still be 
millions short of the net 
Quebec could get from a tax-rental 
agreement such as the other nine 
Quebec’s 


percent without 


several 
amount 


provinces have signed. 
gross rental last year would have 
Deductible 
from that under present law are $53 


been $120-odd millions. 


millions (seven percent of the total 
corporation income tax, $14 millions 
five percent of the total) personal 
income tax, $8 millions succession 
duties and $15 millions in assorted 
minor taxes on company 

$90 millions altogether, or more 
than $30 millions less than a tax 
rental would have been. 

But after all, Premier Duplessis’ 
refusal to enter a tax-rental agree- 
ment lost Quebec a grand total of 
$137 millions in seven years. During 
that time he had two elections and 
won both of them, and Liberals found 
to their dismay that the voters did 
not seem a bit interested in the loss 


income 


of an average $20 millions a year. 
Surely, electors who shrugged at $20 
millions would care even less about 
They'd still 
have the autonomy which Duplessis 
made so much fuss about, and they’d 
have it at a much lower price. 

The Liberals Continued on page 52 


a quarter of that sum. 
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Sove/ 


Ll cant save a nicke/ 
these days! ‘ 


Read how you can 


Save 


with The BANK of NOVA SCOTIA’S 


P.S.P. is The Bank of Nova Scotia's exclusive 
Personal Security Program. It offers you a choice 
of five savings goals to be reached in 50 easy monthly 





payments. And, as soon as you sign up, your savings 
goal is life insured at no cost to you. 


How do you get in on it? Pick your savings goal. 
Fill in an application form at your nearest branch of 
The Bank of Nova Scotia. When it is accepted you 


get your insurance certificate right then and there. 


oO RSONAL 
Security 


You’re launched on the road to completing your 
savings goal—plus interest—plus life insurance on 
the goal that protects your loved ones. 


Here are the five savings goals 


and the 50 monthly payments 
Savings Goal Monthly Payments 
ROGRAM mae NS 
at. « * » * « * ee 


SIO. + ee ee eo o « 
~. Ln ae ae ae ae ee ee 
ne a a 


Are you eligible? Yes, if you’re under 46 and over 
6 and in good health. You, your wife and your children 


° ° . 
includin can all participate in individual plans—one of the 
4 finest ways to encourage your youngsters to save! 
What about payments? You make them monthly 
in person or by mail. And your payments earn interest. 
Medical examination? No. You just have to let us 
know you're in good health. 


Who pays the insurance premiums? The Bank of 


that protects your Nova Bota 


Can you cancel the contract? Certainly! At any 
time. You get back, immediately, all you have paid 


® 
in, plus interest, minus a charge to cover the Bank's 
SQAUIL ngs goa services. In an emergency your manager can lend you 


the money to make your payment. » 





Your partner in helping Canada grow. 









A NEW SAVINGS 
INCENTIVE PLAN 
AVAILABLE ONLY AT... 




















Ask for our free descriptive booklet or write to 






your nearest branch of The Bank of Nova Scotia 
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Automobile styling that makes ye 





it’s Chrysler Corporations MIM - 


One look will tell you that there has never been anything like 
this dramatic beauty and sparkling styling before. 


You could choose a Plymouth, a Dodge, a De Soto or a Chrysler 
for your motoring enjoyment for its style and beauty alone. 


Shoulder-high at the roof... hip-high at the hood .. . these cars 
have slim, trim tops that taper ever so gracefully from front to 
back. A new motion-design styling to give you a richer, more 
satisfying pride in your car. 


These automobiles have fabulous interiors. Magnificent fabrics 
that feature textures and contemporary patterns never before 
used in passenger cars. Inspired interiors that blend happily 
with smart exterior body hues. 


For vision of tomorrow, Chrysler Corporation motorcars ail 
have swept-back, true wrap-around New Horizon windshields. 
The glass area, unlike that of wrap-arounds you see on other 
automobiles, curves around both bottom and top to give you 
greater visibility at eye level where it really counts. 


Notice road-hugging effect created by 
pronounced inslope of the sides of body 
above belt line. We call this ‘“‘tumblehome. ’ 
The practical result is: weight is concentra- 
ted low for added stability, as in a pyramid. 












Long, lithe lines, taut, sleek metalwork and perfect proportioning of 
hood, passenger area enclosure and rear deck lend 
motion, even when the cars are standing still. 


a feeling of 


$ 


Centre of attention in these great new automobiles is the 
exciting cockpit styling of the instrument panel. Every instru- 
ment is within instant sight or reach. For instance, there’s the 
intriguing, revolutionary new Flite Control lever on the instru- 
ment panel. Its pencil-slim shaft extends back within easy 
reach so that only a touch of your finger gives you full command 
of the smoothest automatic transmission of all. 


For surging performance and sensational economy, these cars 


have powerful new engines (up to 250 h.p.) to whisk you along 
as effortlessly as a breeze. 


So how about a date with one of these beauties soon? 


How about getting first-hand the thrill of a dream ride in 
one of these wonderful new automobiles? 


Any Chrysler-Plymouth-Fargo or Dodge-De Soto dealer will 
be glad to arrange a ride for you—and quote you prices that 
are as attractive as the automobiles themselves. 


MANUFACTURED IN CANADA BY CHRYSLER CORPORATION OF CANADA, LIMITED 























yesterday seem year's ago... 


—~LUSUN for The Forward Look! 


* MOTION-DESIGN for The Forward Look 
gives Plymouth, Dodge, De Soto 

and Chrysler automobiles the look of motion 
even when standing still! 








platter by themselves and breed menu inspiration 


bd 


Let your 


Assorted baker’s breads make an appetizing 


besides! Here's a successful accompaniment 


simple things like soups ind salads 


ind cold cuts and cheese. And the faster that 


bread platter goes, the happier you can be! For 


delicious baker's bread, made with 


enriched flour, has the 3 important is 


Vitaniins plus iron. 


Published by the makers of Fl: 


national welfare through increased consumption of Canadian wheat products 


® (Coodbve to hurrv-scurry in the kitehe Mee 


to ho-hum at the table! Let vour baker 
make the ménu—vou choose from his fine 
things for dessert. Tonight it could be a 
sumptuous coffee ring, iced and garnished 
with eandied fruits. Or date turnovers or 
butter horns. No end of surprises for the 


family —but an end of turmoil for you! 


Menu Maker 


ischmann’s Yeast as a contribution to 


aker be your 
























@ Don't limit dinner rolls to candlelight and 
damask occasions! They're menu-makers for daily 
meals—such an inexpensive way to gladden 

the routine “three-a-day”’. Serve a hot roll with 
breakfast jam or jelly—a soft roll for contrast 
with crispy salads—a crusty roll with soup. 
Choose from your baker’s exciting variety of 


sorts and shapes ... for any meal! 
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An outstanding Canadian storyteller begins his dramatic tale of 


THE STRUGGLE FOR THE BORDER 








BY BRUCE HUTCHISON ILLUSTRATED BY DUNCAN MACPHERSON 


The grave and gallant Guy Carleton slipped past the American » N NEW YEAR'S EVE 1775, the freezing hands of the Que! 
clutched sword and musket They also clutched the invisible stuff of 


a new nation and could lose it before the New Year dawned 


ec Parrisor 


s 


ambush in a habitant’s riverboat and reached Quebec. There A blizzard howled over the ancient rock that night and muffled the boom 


of American guns on the Field of Abraham, where Wolfe had died only sixteen 
1 - . 4 . years before. Two young generals of the Continent Congress had t e! is 
he held The Rock against the rebels of the Thirteen Colonies $e ah awa ete 
place in yet another siege of Quebec For in the reasoning of the Philadelphia 
philosophers of inalienable rights and by the inevit 


and, as English and Canadian fought side by side, he forged Canada belonged to the American Revolut 


As the light of signal fires and the flare of rockets across the sky 


able iogic of nature itself 


ion 


announced 
= the attack, a lonely and unruffied figure waited inside the town walls. Guy 
the invisible bonds that would someday bind the country Carleton had reached his hour. If Canada was to be saved for the British 


5 55 story ntinues on next four pages > 








THE STRUGGLE FOR THE BORDER continued 


Carleton had been the closest friend 


“The border is like 
of the dead Wolfe. Now he had to hold the prize 











that Wolfe had won. IKE ALL workable human institutions, 
# the Forty-Ninth Parallel is a paradox. e 
Not only that—before him rose the It was created by animosity but it lives b 
by friendship. It divides two peoples but 
; ; misty vision of a continent divided in friendship unites them in one neighborhood, all the more ‘ 
ee durable because it permits diversity. It sepa- f 
eatin rates two political entities but it carries back 
ine and forth i! ceasele ss motion, day and night, 
the largest freight of goods, travelers and ideas 
pire, and ultimately for itself, this man alone Quebec with outstanding skill, was wounded in crossing any frontier in the world. 
uld save the head and was willed a thousand pounds by The boundarv is like a mightv heart nourish- 
lo an English gentleman of the old school like his commander, besides all Wolfe’s books and ing one community of two parts, separate but 
Carleton. the course of human events in America papers. He had become the dead hero’s closest 
id itely seemed evil, unnatural, incredible. friend. organicall interdependent in modern a 
WI French power had hardly been driven from Between 1759 and 1766 he continued to fight the heartbeat has been so steady and reliabl 
Canada before the Thirteen Colonies of the At- bravely in Britain’s wars, being twice wounded. that the potent body of the continent is hardly 
coast apparently were taking leave of Then in 1766, appointed Governor of Quebec by aware of it. Though the organism seems out- 
their senses the new monarch George III—-his old affronts to ; 
— sca wardly tough and muscular, inwardly it is as 
\ Virginian named Patrick Henry—a sham-_ the Royal Family forgiven—Carleton arrived at 
ng, shabby, red-headed yokel, as it was report- his capital to find it astir, not for the reasons delicate as any human body. The very intimacy 
ed Londo: had introduced in the House of agitating the Thirteen Colonies and not so of the American-Canadian friendship makes it 
Burgesses a series of outlandish “‘Resolves’” and angrily, yet with a depressing lack of loyalty to brittle and supersensitive—as the closest 
had cried out If this be treason, make the most _ its new King. friends will ignore a stranger's offenses but 
»f it!’’ Sam Adams, in English eyes a still more __ Busily stamping the imperial design on the will he woumded ter the emnalicet clicht from 
repulsive character, a mere demagogue, burly, rhirteen, the government of England had little ' } he border 
ragged and vulgar, was stirring up the mobs of time to consider the fourteenth, in Quebec. one another hus the border is marked by 
Boston. Even the gentry seemed to be infected Carleton was left alone to grapple with the same many secret scars, slowly healed, and by a { 
by this madness and were pursuing what they design in Canadian terms. He found those terms few recent scratches t 
were pleased to call liberty —as if they had not unworkable but, unlike the conspirators of Bos- They are hardly surprising when many of } 
secured, by the Seven Years’ War, all the liberty ton and Williamsburg, he could quietly change the greatest North Americans have resisted a 
iny Englishman could possibly desire. the design in a lonely foreign region, where an ; ~ sseamahel Ai Did not Jeffe 
Carleton had fought with Wolfe on the Piains, alien and conquered people would do whatever Ae COE CEE, LS ROS SET, I 
had been severely wounded beside his dying he ordered, where England saw little of interest v 
friend and had supposed that this victory would or importance anyway. f 
settle the future of America for good, to the The local politics of Quebec soon warped the P 
itisfaction of all sensible men. It was therefore whole impossible design of the British Empire in | 
hocking and painful to hear that the Thirteen America and at last received the earnest atten- Sefferson proclaimed , 
Colonies doubted the result of the war and the’ tion of the British government. What it had ‘ 
wisdom of His Majesty’s Government, which heard from its local Governor was most confus- America indivisible, . 
had saved them from the old menace and the’ ing. He seemed to have turned almost into a a 
‘ountless attacks of the French Canadians since Frenchman, or at least into a Canadian. Here ‘ 
Champlain’s time. he was, writing to London that “‘barring a catas- 
Being an English gentleman (though born in trophe shocking to think of, this country must 
[reland) Carleton rather resembled in character to the end of time be peopled by the Canadian : 
his future enemy, George Washington-and in _ race, who have already taken such firm root and 1812. proclaim again the wholeness and . 
destiny, too, since the careers of these two men got so great a height that any new stock trans- sndivisibility of America? Did not Henry Clay i 
were to run in unlikely parallel to shape the des- _ planted will be totally hid, except in the towns he I 1 Stat { 
tinies of two nations. And in appearance the of Quebec and Montreal.” lay down the dictum that th eee saves 
loyal Briton and the American rebel were not He was wrong about that because he did not should “take the whole continent and ask no 
unlike. expect the American Revolution and its back- favors’ for “I wish never to see peace till we 
Carleton stood over six feet tall. His body was wash into Canada. How could he foresee that do?” Did not the United States, indeed. hold 
massive and muscular, his face, like Washing- the French-speaking Canadians of Quebec would a “mortgage” on every inch of Canadian soil. 
ton’s, square, heavy-jowled and solid. A staid soon be a minority in an unimaginable new i i he Oe Zacl h CI 7 
ind silent young officer in the British Army, he state? For the present he had only the first ra —_ fee ay ee earn Serene 
had earned the nickname of “grave Carleton.” known fact to work with— the fact that the in 1871? And even in 1911 did not the Honor- 
['wo grave men of middle age, one from Virginia, Canadians would be themselves—and it was able Champ Clark, Speaker of the House of 
the other from County Tyrone, had some ten enough to reverse the entire policy of Britain in Representatives, affirm that he expected “to 
years of business to transact between them, none America. see the dav when the American flag will float 
of it pleasant The original policy was designed to anglicize Sit Tas i he British North 
Now that Wolfe and Montcalm were gone and’ the Canadians and, if possible, convert them to over every square foot of the British North 
New France transformed into the fourteenth Protestantism as part of a homogeneous British American possessions, clear to the North 
British colony, who would govern the continent? and Protestant continent. Carleton had not Pole?” 
\s it was to happen —against all calculation, all been in Canada a year before he saw the futility Those thinkers regarded the contrary 
geographic facts, economic laws and political of that hope. Since the Canadians would remain notion—that America must be sundered by a 
theories--Washington and Carleton would split Canadians, if not French, Britain must accept k ceed, 
the continent and share its government. the fact and alter its policies accordingly. Since scraw! of ink on a fictitious map—as a heres) 
Carleton’s career, like Washington's, began in the other Thirteen Colonies were growing rest- an aberration from the human norm, a repeal ( 
misfortune and mistake. About the time that ive, Britain must consolidate the loyal four- of reason, an insult to self-evident truth, not 
Washington was driven from Fort Necessity teenth, even if it was not British by race or to be borne by rational men. 
ifter a military blunder, Carleton incurred the religion. The Canadians must be attached to Nor were they obliged to bear it. at least in 
high dudgeon of King George II by some indis- Britain, not on Britain’s terms but on their own. 7” bP hoe is 
creet and bitter remarks about the alien Hano- That conclusion was the gauge of Carleton’s the past century. Grant's Grand Army of the 


verian dynasty. 

But Carleton was an able officer. When Wolfe 
was ordered the next year to capture Quebec, he 
insisted on Carleton’s appointment to his staff 
over the King’s objections. Carleton served at 


12 


statesmanship and marked him as one of the 
decisive figures in North American history. For 





continued on page fourteen 


Republic could have taken Canada in an easy 
march, as an afterthought to the Civil War, 
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and Canadians listened anxiously for the tramp 
of that third and final invasion. At any time 
since then the conquest of Canada would have 
been a fairly simple military operation. 

Given the two quarrelsome breeds on either 
side of the border, the wonder is not that they 
fought so that halted 


struggle short of final conquest. On both sides 


long but they their 


Officers of the Army 
of the Republic tried 
in 1775 to make good 


Jefferson’s doctrine. 





the advances and retreats, the broken truces, 
the blunders, 
beyond reckoning. So 


agony, patience, labor and ingenuity. 


deceptions and crimes were 
the heroism, 


These 


peoples threatened continental war because a 


were 


worthless little ship had been burned and sent 
laming over Niagara Falls, 

an aged pig had been stolen and eaten on a 
Pacific 
Macdonald, the first Canadian Prime Minister, 
that 
the United 


and again because 


island. Even a man as sensible as 


was suggesting, on April 9, 1867, India 


attack San Francisco to divert 
States when it attacked Canada. 
\ll those 


little more than 


ilarms have passed. The great 
half a old 
and hardly to be judged decisive until the last 
two decades—has followed 
fever. Madness and sanity, 


ity, quarrel and reconciliation, sin and forgive- 


change century 


a long and fitful 


greed and generos- 





War loome Nia vara, 
& 


1 as Caroline burned at 


ness. loss and gain have welled along the 
border of America in tidal flow. They have 
left behind, in firm sedimentary layers, the 


continent we now inhabit, the only continent 
agreement 

(American 
can be understood if we put oul minds 


hardly begun to do. In the 


surely al peace and divided by 

The joint future of the two 
nations 
have 


to it. That we 


eyes of most Canadians the United States, for 
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all its devices of information, 
Broadway, Holly- 


Washington 


caricature compounded of 


wood and the dark underside of 


politics. lo most Americans the people ol 
Canada are pioneers on a lonely northern 
frontier, suburban residents just outside the 


walls of the Republi: or exiled Englishmen, 


reliable in 
d and 


except 


and in any case good, honest folk. 


the pinch, safely to be taken for grante 
indistinguishable from their neighbors, 
for their tricks of 

he 


truth to make it 


accent or silence. 


two-sided caricature contains enough 


Americans are 


gry but deeply hurt when Can- 


mischievous 


usually not an 
} 


adians misunderstand and _ criticize them. 


Canadians, being even more sensitive under a 


placid exterior, innot bear to be 
granted. So, In an ag 


munication, the real lite 


fails to come through the radio v 
television boxes, the speer hes and the printed 
word 

How many Americans have yet distinguished 
the hard facts of the border from among the 
genial myths? 

The fact that two peoples, so alike in thei 





outer habits, differ fundamentally because 
Franklin’s logic 
from a press in 
Montreal couldn’t 
arouse Canadians, 
their historic experience is different. 
The Americans spiritually whole ifter 


cutting their ties in Europe; the Canadians 


refusing to cut those ties and thus spiritually 


split. 

The Americans de ited to their written 
doctrines, fixed principles, self-evident truths 
iron-clad Constitution and gove ment | 
laws, not men; the Canadians sceptical of all 
theory, deliberately pragmatic and inconsist 
in great concerns, compelled to live, hugger- 
mugger, by compromise in a societ { ) 
races, yet grimly attached to their « is 
institutions, their folkways and their Queen 
who happens to live in I 1 

The Americans lively, humorous, articulate 
excited certal Ima é f tial qualit | 
truly democratic: the Canadians superficial 
stolid, apparently humorless, silent, unruffled 
yet full fal ti id f 
man's inequalit | 1 that der 
ra nas its i 

['wo people ive been ex] l 
to the same An ment but see it 
through diverg g ct 
955 


remains a 


How 


fact th 


like a mighty heart nourishing one community of two parts” 


many America i e col le 


il 


intimately 


the cours 
Canad 

How 
t! itt 
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THE STRUGGLE FOR THE BORDER 


der his cool management began the great Can 


idian paradox. It would drastically aiter in America 


he course of human events so complacently laid 
; 

lown and so greatly misunderstood in the Thirteen 

Colonies 


As an English gentleman Carleton could see great 
advantages and a highly 


g 
There 


politica congenial social 


climate in Quebec was no democratic non- 


sense among the peaceable Canadians, none of those 


nstincts of revolt and class warfare now upsetting 
New England 


remain 


even the stable society of 


\ gentleman in Quebec could a gentle- 
man Che well-trained, respectful peasants would 


not question his status, having always been gov- 
erned by gentlemen; whereas in the Thirteen 


Colonies persons obviously not gentlemen were 


ittering the most outrageous notions of sovereignty, 
equality, human rights and God alone knew what 
ly} 


other seditious lil 


els. Why then destroy, by amal- 
gamation, standardization and social debasement, 
this Canadian island of sanity in the dark ocean 
of American democracy 


had 


France and es- 


The Proclamation of 1763 Paris 
ended the Seven Years’ War with 


the details of British 


signed in 


tablished rule in Quebec. 
Carleton began to break the Proclamation not out- 


wardly at first but in detail. That document, like 


14 





~ 


=e 


‘Aiken 


was 


so many other imperial designs for America, 


soon in tatters. 
It had imposed English law in Quebec but the 


local courts still followed the law of 


Paris in civil 
disputes 

It had promised freehold tenure of land on the 
English model but land was still being granted in 
the French style. 

It had abolished the established Catholic Church 
but the church still controlled the people. 

It had promised a legislative assembly but none 
was ever called together. No one wanted it, save 
the carpetbaggers from the Thirteen Colonies, who 
wanted it mainly to nail down their monopoly of 
the fur trade. 

Thus, by another of the queer paradoxes that 
must always govern Canada, its new English set- 
tlers from the Thirteen Colonies were mostly op- 
posed to the English King, the Canadian seigneurs 
and priests were his most ardent supporters and the 
peasantry was largely disregarded by its betters. 
jot, however, by Carleton 





) To satisfy the ordinary 
Canadian, he was reducing the Proclamation, with 
its boundaries, to a solemn fiction, more transpar- 
ent every year 

But for 
British policy might have been left to perish peace- 


events in the Thirteen Colonies the 


ably in stages. As Carleton judged them, those 


events necessitated a sudden change to end the 
dying fiction outright and substitute a viable fact, 
if Britain was to hold Canada 


Patrick Henry’s treason—as an English gentle- 
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man must view it had spread far, but treason in 
Canada was confined to a few agitators from the 
rebellious colonies to the south. The Canadians 
were sullen and disgruntled like any conquered 
people, heartsick at the loss of their motherland 
and their fathers’ dream, soul-wounded, baffled by 
they 


Under an outer air of submission they 


a process beyond their comprehension, but 
were passive 
hid their passions—deeper, more stubborn and du 
rable than an American revolutionary or an English 
gentleman could conceive 

Still, grave Carleton saw enough below the calm 
exterior to confirm his early calculation. He hurried 
to London with his own revolutionary notions, de- 
signed to prevent a revolution in Canada. It took 
him four years to sell those notions to the British 
government, hardly surprising since they proposed 
a complete and overt change in the imperial design. 
At length, when the Thirteen Colonies were clearly 
on the verge of rebellion, the British government 
decided that 
colony after all, that his new plan might insulate 


Carleton could be right about his 
Canada from the approachifig storm. 

So, in 1774, parliament began a new and unique 
experiment with the passage of the Quebec Act. It 
was the first timid and unconscious step in the con- 
struction of the second Empire, and, unknown to 
its authors, a step toward the third, to be called a 
Commonwealth. 

The Quebec Act repealed the Proclamation of 
1763 bag, baggage and boundary. The old French 


system was virtually re-established in Canada 
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There was to be no legislative assembly but an ap- 
pointed gentleman’s government, composed of a 
few British gentlemen, supported by the Canadian 
gentlemen who, though Catholic, were legalized and 
made fit for office by an ingenious new oath. The 
seigneurial land laws were confirmed. French law 
was established in civil cases and English law in 
criminal cases. The Catholic Church was permitted 
to collect its old tithes. Far more important for the 
future of the continent, the country between the 
Ohio and Mississippi was restored to the Canadian 
colony, its original discoverer and owner. 

Britain had retreated from the imperial design so 
far as Canada was concerned, swallowed its pride 
and sacrificed its Anglo-Saxon ideals within eleven 
years. The Thirteen Colonies, however, saw only a 
surrender to the French idolators, whom they had 
defeated, a brazen theft of their 
Nothing could better suit Sam Adams and the hot- 
heads of New England. 

If England had made another fatal mistake in the 
Thirteen Colonies, she had achieved, whether she 


western lands 


knew what she was doing or not, a supreme stroke 
of statecraft in Canada. She had laid the founda- 
tions of a loyal British community—not the com- 
munity she expected or desired, to be sure, but a 
friendly community perhaps able to abort the whole 
of continentalism and draw a boundary 
A community, in short, which 


concept 
across the continent. 
held the first stuff of nationhood. 

Carleton, that cold imperious English gentleman, 
far through the mists of the latest 
Who could? Not even a Washing 
For human 


could not see 
human events. 
ton or a Franklin, 
events were now running wild from New England 
to Georgia in the first stages of a civil war with the 


much less an Adams. 


English-speaking family. 


entre background) looked after the American 


On the night of April 18, 1775, a lantern glowed 
in the steeple of a Boston church, a silversmith 
named Paul Revere rode breakneck into the coun 
tryside and next morning, at Lexington, an angry 
knot of American farmers fired on English troops 
the opening shots of the Revolution 

This, then, was the end of something and the 
beginning of something else. King George did not 
guess that yet, but it was clear to a greater man 
Benjamin Franklin, in London, heard of Lexingto1 
The news shattered his las 


from a long distance 
hopes of reconciliation. Tears blinded his eyes as 
he read the American newspapers 

Carleton did not cry so easily. At times he seemed 
to have no emotion in him but a loyalty to the King 
and his own private code. However, at the age of 
forty-eight, while the world reeled and exploded 
and the British parliament was pondering his Que 
bec Act, he had yielded to a brief and rather stuffy 
interlude of romance by proposing marriage to Lady 
Anne Howard, young enough to be his daughter 


She declined the honor and, with appropriate weep 


ing, admitted to her younger sister, Lady Maria 
that she had “‘been obliged to refuse the best mar 
on earth.”’ 

The more fool you. Maria retorted “T only 


wish he had given me the chance.”’ 

A matchmaking spinster carried that story to the 
downcast lover He immediately accepted the alter 
Maria. She 


blue eyes and such a delusion of 


native thus offered and married was 


tiny, with fair hair 


it Quebec soon became the 


grandeur that the court 
fussiest in the contemporary world. Carleton hu 
mored his child wife, almost as if he remembered the 
domestic misfortunes of his predecessors (han 
plain and Frontenac 


When tl 


e bridal! pair Continued on page 





BY SIDNEY KATZ 


PHOTO BY PETER CROYDON 


Here’s a surprising new approach to a baffling disease. 
is there a link between our emotions and our vulnerability 
to cancer? Medical detectives are now checking the 
personalities of cancer sufferers to find out. Here’s an 


exclusive report on what they have discovered to date 





HE RELENTLESS search for the causes 
gi and cure of cancer has now led medical scien- 
4 itists to a new and dramatic frontier: the 
human emotions. Surprising clues are being found 
which may some day answer such provocative 





questions as: 

Can long-continued fear, worry and disappoit- 
ment be an important cause of cancer? 

Does cancer race through a patient’s body or slow 
down to a snail’s pace, depending on his attitude 
to life? 

Do the cancer cells deliberately choose a specific 
organ to attack, the choice based on the particular 
kind of emotional problem plaguing the patient? 

Do we all carry around cancer cells and do they 
only run wild when triggered by some mysterious 
process in which the emotions play a part? 

A few years ago doctors felt that the emotions 
were influential chiefly in producing such conditions 
as asthma, peptic ulcer, hypertension, backaches 
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and headaches. Cancer, they felt, 
It was purely an organic disease. 


was - exce ption. 
If the condition 


were untreated or untreatable the cells multiplied 
furiously, spread throughout the body 


and death 
followed inevitably. 

But doctors have lately been puzzled by cases 
where this did not happen. The patient either re- 
covered completely from an allegedly “‘fatal’’ dis- 
ease or went on to enjoy good health for several 
years. Furthermore, two patients with the same 
degree of illness, given exactly the same treatment, 
would respond differently. Such cases led to specu- 
lation that somehow the personality of the patient 
governed the course of the cancer. This theory was 
then tested in various clinics and hospitals with 
some rather surprising 

At the Veterans’ Administration Hospital, Long 
Beach, Calif., doctors compared a group of twenty- 
five patients with “fast-growing” cancer, with a 
similar number who had ‘“‘slow-growing’’ cancer. 


results: 


nh: ee 
poe ae as 
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There was a dramatic difference in the personalities 
of the two groups. 

In Chicago forty women who had been operated 
on for breast cancer were carefully studied. The 
women were found to have a similar pattern of 
They had an aversion to 
to have children; 


personality and behavior. 
sex; most of them didn’t want 
they had an unhealthy, 


with their mothers that they covered up with an 


unpleasant relationship 
outward show of sweetness and light 
The vast majority of sufferers with leukemia 

the so-called ‘‘cancer of the blood’’——-are adults. 
After numerous and 
kemia patients, two Philadelphia physicians re- 
ported that most of them had had harrowing lives 
A female patient of fifty-seven was a case in point 
At twenty she fell madly in love but her parents 
forbade the marriage. At twenty-two she married 
whom she didn’t love. Her husband 


intimate contacts with leu- 


another man, 
was cruel, domineering and self-centred. At times 


she was forced to work outside the home. Over 
work and worry led to a period of mental illness 
When she 
and shortly 


Right up until her death from leukemia, her life had 


recovered, her mother and father died, 
afterward her husband divorced her. 
been a succession of disappointments 

The occurrence of emotional difficulties in patients 
than a coincidence 


with leukemia could be more 


according to the Philadelphia doctors, who said 
that 


profitable 


further research along these lines might be 
about cancer 
‘anada’s No 
2 killer, claiming eighteen thousand victims a year 
total death toll has 
there’s a bright side to the pic 


Any broadening of our knowledge 
would come as a boon. Cancer is now ( 
In the past thirty years the 
trebled. 
ture that shouldn’t be overlooked. The increase in 


To be sure 


deaths can be explained by the rapid growth of our 


population and the larger proportion of older 


who are particularly Continued on page 47 


people, 





st had to be alone 


Alea knew that. just as surely as she knew she was 
in love with Tom. She couldn’t bear the spying 


any more, no matter what Mrs. Buhay thought 


RS. BUHAY had had two husbands, had worked in restaurants, hotel dining 

rooms and at race tracks, and at fifty-two she was the manager of a cafe- 

_ teria. She had become stout and florid. Her hair was tinted a light brown, 
her neckline wrinkled, and she had very pale shrewd eyes. She used to say with a 
hearty laugh that she had had a very sporty life. But she made people feel that she 
saw right through them, so she had no real friends and she lived alone in her apartment. 
That summer she got a letter from a girlhood friend, Betty Holmes, who lived 

it a whistle stop about a hundred and fifty miles away. Mrs. Holmes wrote that she 
was broke and dying of tuberculosis and that she wanted her eighteen-year-old daugh 
ter, Alca, to get on in the world better than she had herself, and she asked Mrs. Buhay 
if Alcea, who was coming to the city, could live with her until she felt at home. Mrs. 


] 


Buhay consented and early that August Alca came to live with her. 


Alca was a small-town girl with not much schooling but she was quick and in- 


telligent, fond of music, had thick natural-blond hair with brown eyes and a lovely 
little rounded figure. MIrs. Buhay liked her. She bought her a smart white linen 
suit and got her a job in a music store selling records. By September she realized 
that until Alca had come she had been unbearably lonely at night in the apartment. 

Every evening she used to wait for Alca to come home so they could have a cup 
of coftee together before going to bed. Alca would get into her pyjamas and Mrs. 
Buhay would put on her gaudy blue dressing gown and they would sit in the kitchen 
joking with each other. Alca, who wasn’t at all shy, liked listening to Mrs. Buhay’s 
saltv stories, and Mrs. Buhay, touched by her eagerness, her prettiness and her soft- 
ness. often wanted to put her arms around her protectively. 

She tried to teach her everything she knew. She told her about her own life in 
big hotels in many cities. She told her about clothes and how to handle customers 
in the store and she talked about men, too, with a coarse good-natured smiling con- 
tempt. Her plump elbows were on the table, her dressing gown flopped open and 
showed her great bosom and she nodded wisely at Alea. 

“You're pretty, Alca, honey. You've got it. But even a blind shoeshine boy 


knows when a girl's got it and it makes her a Continued on page 59 
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The Commandos have just blown up a Reserve Army ammunition dump. Concealed behind a log they prepare to mop up any troops who have survived. 





Leader Jim Flynn at his ranch. 


OR THE Reserve Army troops of the 198th 

Battery, 66th Light Anti-Aircraft regiment, 

of Duncan, B.C., the infamous battle of 
October 4, 1953, started out as mildly as any 
other mock warfare exercise 

Chey were tracking an elusive ‘“‘enemy”’ through 
the jungle-like Vancouver Island forest near Lake 
Cowichan, fifty miles northwest of Victoria. All 
morning they labored over fallen logs and up steep 
slopes At noon, panting but triumphant, they 
surrounded enemy headquarters. 

According to the unwritten rules of mock warfare, 
both sides should then have fired a few volleys 
of blank ammunition; the enemy should have 
bowed to superior numbers and the battle umpires 
should have given the day to the army. 

Instead, as the army advanced, a great bear 
of a man in lumberman’s jacket and battered 
felt hat sprang from the shrubbery with a strange 
war cry “Cowichan Commandos—se-e-e-ecret 
weapon!”” Then he hit the foremost sergeant 
between the eyes with a rotten egg. 

Other “enemy” troops leaped from hiding with 
more rotten eggs. For five minutes the air was 
heavy with eggshell and an overpowering stench. 
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By ROBERT COLLINS 


PHOTOS BY JACK LONG 


The attack wavered, broke and became a rout. It 
was then the army realized that rules, written or 
unwritten, mean nothing to the Cowichan Com- 
mandos, a ragtag band of part-time guerrillas, 
numbering anywhere from seven to forty, com- 
manded by a chicken farmer named James A. Flynn 
and including a lawyer, lumberjack, banker, car- 
penter, insurance salesman, Polish Navy veteran, 
former German Army corporal and a farm boy with 
flat feet. 

“We simply gave the army an object lesson 

when you’re attacked by superior numbers, don’t 
stand there waving a bloody flag,” says Flynn, a 
tall gaunt profane man of thirty-three, who spent 
four years in the World War II Canadian Navy 
and came out a lieutenant. ‘“‘You’ve got to use 
imaginative unorthodox tactics.” 

With such tactics Flynn’s private army—which 
has few weapons, no pay, no uniforms and no 


Jim Flynn’s Private Army 


é 


Having as much fun as a bunch of kids playing cowboys and Indians, 
the forty self-styled Cowichan Commandos use rotten eggs and blank 


ammunition as they provide an enemy to keep the militia on its toes 


recognition from the Canadian government—has 
made life miserable for the Duncan Reserves. The 
Commandos have nothing against the reservists; 
indeed, they usually join them in a beer after a 
battle. But they are dedicated to their self- 
appointed task of sprucing up Canada’s Reserve 
Army, which Flynn thinks is in a frightful state. 

‘Our peacetime militia has always been a dud,” 
he claims. ‘‘You can’t blame the men. They’ve 
had no esprit de corps and no interesting training. 
For one thing, experienced officers and non-coms 
are bogged down with paper work. Training is 
often turned over to inexperienced hands. For 
another thing, when they go out for a field exercise, 
they have to split the group in half so they’ll have 
anenemy. They never have an opportunity to fight 
as a unit.” 

Although Ottawa doesn’t officially recognize the 
Commandos, there’s no ban on them either, so 
they’ve voluntarily served as enemy for the Duncan 
Reserves ever since the May, 1953, night when 
their band was born over a drink in the local 
officers’ mess. Flynn was the guest of Major Ted 
Sutton, reservist commanding officer, that night. 

“‘We’re going on an exercise this week end,” 
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From zero-hour plans 
to sampling the loot, the 

ragtag Commandos 
enjoy a rousing night of 


harrying the Reserves 


Sutton said. “I wish we had something a bit 
different to do.” 

For months Flynn had been harboring his 
theories about the Reserves. During World War II 
he participated in navy-army-airforce combined 
operations, including the Normandy invasion. He 
particularly admired commando tactics. Now he 
saw his opening. 

‘“‘How’d it be if I round up a few men from 
Cowichan way to act as enemy?” he suggested. 

Sutton thought it would be all right. 

‘‘What’ll you call them?’’ 

‘Well, the thing I have in mind is a sort of 
hit-and-run commando force that’s it the 
Cowichan Commandos!”’ 

Playing enemy is only part of the Commando role. 

“In the past Canada’s always had time to revive 


the militia after a war started,” says Flynn. “If 
there’s another war, there’ll be no time. It’ll be 
right on our doorstep. That’s why we want 


Ottawa to form commando units wherever there 
is a Reserve Army. We’d help train the Reserves 
in peacetime and, in the event of war, we’d become 
a home guard or guerrilla unit.”’ 

With these objectives the Cowichan Commandos 
have tackled the Duncan Reserves five times in 
the past two years in the strangest skirmishes the 
Island has seen since 1843 when the defenders of 
Fort Victoria peppered a band of thieving Indians 
with grapeshot. 

The Commandos’ methods and equipment are 
both crude. They make their own blank ammuni- 
tion with powder, empty rifle shells and paper 
wadding. For a while they manufactured hand 
grenades and land mines from stump-blasting 
powder, fuses, matches and cigarette boxes. Once 
they bobbed into battle from the sea, aboard a 
dilapidated war-surplus landing craft. On another 
raid Flynn persuaded the RCAF to drop paper-bag 
flour bombs (which turn to paste on rainy days 
on army-held bridges and army guards. 

During the first field exercise in 1953 one 
Commando stole a Reserve officer’s trousers from 
the army camp overnight and nailed them to the 
door of the Duncan armories. Another night a 
Commando crept near an army tent, spied two 
officers lounging just inside the flap with tumblers 
of Scotch and surreptitiously broke a rotten egg 
into the nearest man’s drink. Rotten eggs are now 
outlawed at the army’s request. 

The Commandos realize, of course, that eggs and 
horseplay won’t defend Vancouver Island if the 
island ever needs defense. From the beginning 
they’ve clamored for government recognition and 
with it Flynn wants a modest supply of rifles, 
blank ammunition, a mortar, one or two castoff 
walkie-talkies, some practice grenades and perhaps 
some distinguishing arm bands 

“Then we’d have an annual training scheme 

lectures, bush survival dnd battle exercises, rifle, 
demolition and foot drill,”” he says. ‘We'd build 
a camouflaged barracks in the bush. We'd sal- 
vage the thousands of old logging-truck tires that 
are discarded every Continued on page 43 


























Whittaker and Mills make explosive charges for the Salesman Sinden and carpenter Mills check their 
attack out of wire and stump-blasting powder gear. They load ancient .303s with blank shells 





Led by Whittaker a Commando patrol sneaks through the bush cover to surprise the unsuspex ting Reserves 





























The 
Best 
‘Ten-cent 


Ride - 
in the 








COM 1K S I¢ URS ofc ial once described the 


twelve-minute ferry voy ige across Vancouver 


harbor as the best ten cents worth of travel 
n the world It’s a statement with which most 
(ne ¢ ity’s Visiting globetrotters can agree For 


1 dime they can travel the world 
Mile-high mountains leaping sheer out of the 
water suggest the settings of Naples and Rio. The 
white liners and freighters, yachts and yawls, men- 
o’-war, packets, tugs and scows offer a motley 
shipping scene that rivals Liverpool's or New 
York’s. Few harbors outside Tahiti or Honolulu 
ire ringed by such a diverse racial rainbow of white, 
vellow, red, brown and black men. And what other 
harbor, save perhaps San Francisco, can brag of 
y transformed, in less than a century, a single 


£ 
— 


havin 


ivern into a city of half a million 










(ome for a breezy ride on the 
the waterfront. 
that were 


from Samarkand. 


\ ancouvel 


the stubby 


once queens of sail. See 





ferry where the world meets 


See the vachts with push-button windows and the barges 


ships 


houseboats and the 


It only costs a dime and it only takes twelve minutes 


BY MeKENZIE PORTER pxotos sy sack Lon 


The Vancouver skyline from the 


A Vancouver ferry ride is an _ exhilarating 
experience. The spume stings pink patches into 
the cheeks. The air is heady with appetizing whiffs 
of coffee, apples, cheese and fish. In the words 
of one tourist, the cry of gulls, the whirr of anchor 
chains, the blare of foghorns, the rat-a-tat of 
riveters and the kiss of the wash are “‘a sonic tonic.”’ 

Robert Allison Hood, a Vancouver poet, is 
sometimes visited by his muse aboard the ferry 
Canadian artists frequently take the ferry to catch 
the mood of seascapes they plan to paint Sir 
John Barbirolli, the English orchestra conductor 
advised one aspiring young composer that a journey 
on the ferry was enough to inspire a suite. 

Even the three thousand commuters who fill the 
two tubby old boats every rush hour are never 
free of the spell. Periodically, when some alderman 
suggests closing down the service because it loses 
seventy thousand tax dollars a year and alternative 
services are available by bus and bridge— the com- 
muters hold successful protest meetings. 

Members of the Vancouver Ship Society, who 
study vessels through binoculars like bird watchers, 





would be lost without the ferry. Charles P. Cunliffe, 
a retired hospital employee, who is one of them, 
says ‘The ferry is what you might call our 
grandstand.” 

It runs from the separate municipality of North 
Vancouver to the downtown area of Metropolitan 
Vancouver across a harbor that nestles in a three 
by-nine-mile sweep of water named Burrard Inlet. 

The inlet is ringed by a solid hoop of warehouses, 
grain elevators, sawmills, factories, packing plants, 
shipbuilding yards, office blocks, railroad sidings, 


4 
f 


taverns, cafés, and endless undulating thickets of 
masts. Ninety -eight miles of piers are on the harbor 
fringe and it has been estimated that every dav 
thirty thousand people work on the waterfront 
The twin peaks of the 
dromedary hump of Grouse Mountain rise five 


Lions and the huge 


thousand feet above the North Shore docks, their 
summits snow-capped six months of the year, and 
their flanks speckled halfway up by suburban 
bungalows. Behind the South Shore docks is the 
whaleback peninsula dividing Burrard Inlet from 
the Fraser River delta. On its two westerly 
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promontories are Stanley Park and the University 
of British Columbia campus. The rest of it is 
covered with the right-angled streets of neat 
suburbs and the lofty waterfront skyline of Van- 
couver’s business section. 

At the western and eastern extremities of the 
harbor are two bottlenecks named the First and 
Second Narrows. The First Narrows, an exit to 
the open Pacific, is spanned by the famous Lion’s 
Gate Bridge, an elegant suspension bridge built in 
the Thirties by the makers of Guinness stout for 
the homebuilders to whom they sold lots on the 
swanky heights of West Vancouver 

The Second Narrows gives passage to tugs, log 
booms and small supply craft plying between 
Vancouver and lumber camps situated up a long 
inland sweep of Burrard Inlet named the North 
Arm. The bridge over the Second Narrows is a 


% 


shabby old structure that 
has to be raised every time 





a ship goes through. Be- 
cause it is always being With sleek masts and shining hulls. the Roy \ ( } 
bent in collisions it is nick 











< named the Bridge of Sighs. 

From west to east along The two ferryboats are ramp-ended and identical fort at Victoria, she wa 1unched under the ! 
the busier South Shore the at stem and stern Each can carry thirty car eve of Williar I\ ! iiled around Sout! 
moored vessels grow pro- on the lower deck and six hundred passengers or America under canvas because she couldn't ur? 
gressively bigger. Near the a glassed upper deck. They move backward and enough coal to make the trip by steam 
First Narrows are the gaily forward without turning round, maintain a twenty She helped feed the twenty thousand miners who 
colored craft of the Royal minute service from both shores, and provide coffee in 1854 left Victoria, swarmed up the Fraser River 
Vancouver Yacht Club, ris- and doughnuts for the twelve passengers who wi in search of gold and brought civilization to tl 
ing on the swell like float- the rush-hour race to the B. C. mainland. She too 
ing confetti. Nearby are snack bar casks of rum to the lur 
the nodding masts of fish Because they look mor a | erme pub opened o 
ing boats, ranging in size like London omnibuses the Vancouver peninsula 
from one-man trollers to than boats they are con 867 by a Falstaffian a: 
sixteen-man seine netters. sidered unworthy of a name garrulous character knowr 
Next are the police boats, and must bear up under " Gassy Jack”’ Deightor 
fireboats, pilot boats and the humiliating identifica Soon lumbermen begat 
floating gas stations. Then tion of Number Four and clear the peninsula for 

come the three-funnel Victoria steamers of the CPR Number Five. The numer hamlet named Gastow1 
and the one-funnel Alaska steamers of the CNR. als denote their degree of honor of Deightor Phe 
Finally, toward the Second Narrows, lie the big succession from old Number imported wives and raised 
merchantmen of a dozen famous lines. One which started the run families Wanting a mor: 
Until the outbreak of the last war one of the about sixty years ago dignif 1 addre th 
White Empresses was always tied up at the CPR It’s best to take your women had Gastow! 
: dock. Now passenger service to the Orient has first ferry ride from the name changed to Granvill 
bas been taken over by CPA airliners. Though seaborne North Shore. Here, next door to the ferry sli; By 1887, when Wil Van Horne brought | 
passenger traffic is dwindling the big Orient Line in the tugboat yards of Charles H. Cates and Sons railway over the Rockies, and renamed Granville 
steamers, the Oronsay, Orion, Orcades and Orsova, among a litter of old boilers, fenders and cables for Captain George Vancouver ts first explorer 
still put in on round-the-world cruises between the lies the true emblem of the harbor’s history It the Beaver was puffing through a harbor that had 
United Kingdom and Australia is the bent and rusting anchor of the Beaver, the become a frenzied empire of lumber, mining 
Nudged into the wharfs between other shipping first steamer in Vancouver waters shing millionaires 
are the barges and scows that take advantage of The Beaver was a chubby little wooden side One year later the little boat foundered 
B. C.’s smooth fjordal waters and make the towing wheeler with a stack like a stove chimney Built outside the harbor At low tide citizer foug 
industry the port’s most distinctive feature in England in 1834 for the Hudson’s Bay Company over her skeleton for ( tinwe 





The ferries bob as floating gas stations (above On a government dock fishermen repair nets Phe re siest sight ror ne teri the 


and freighters from around the world pass them B. ¢ marine harvest is rth 3/0 mi . year. I ndust aL Ket r.UY 
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Now she recalls the }OVs ind tears. Ne ighbors were often twenty miles away. Some. like this Hungarian family, shared their chinked home with their livestock. 


| grew up with Saskatchewan 


By MARJORIE WILKINS CAMPBELL The year Saskatchewan entered Confederation this writer, 
as a child of three, rode by oxeart to a land of wolf willow and sagebrush. Now, as the 


< 


province celebrates its fiftieth anniversary. she looks back fondly on her prairie childhood 





An oxcart carried the author to a quarter-section north of Regina. Here’s one just leaving Moose Jaw. The author briefly attended the school at Leross. 
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Rancher Jim Smart (on chair, foreground) was host at a bunting-bedecked picnic at Saskatchewan Landing 


ee S—IS this it?’”’ asked my mother as father 
yelled ‘“‘Whoa, there!’’ to Sandy and Pat, 
the oxen he had bought at Fort Qu’Appelle. 

I’m sure mother tried to make her voice sound 
eager; she was a gallant woman. But there she 
perched, a trim, slim figure in her modish London 
costume, high on top of the wagonload of the 
family’s possessions, our settlers’ effects. With her 
perched her two babies, dressed in capes and 
bonnets of the very material the Antarctic ex- 
plorer, Nansen, had recently selected for his trip 
to the South Pole. Worshipping father as she did, 
she had to sound eager as he proudly held the oxen 
he had led all the thirty miles from the Qu’Appelle 
valley to the virgin parkland that eventually be- 
came Headlands P.O. 

“Tt”? was something that existed only in father’s 
mind-——until he pointed to the four tiny mounds 
of newly dug earth beside the surveyor’s mark, 
the mounds that indicated that here was the 
northeast corner of the quarter-section he hoped 
“Tt”? was endless miles of prairie, dotted 
“Tt”’ was a vast 


to farm. 
with poplar bluffs and sloughs. 
inverted bowl of blue sky dotted with soft white 
clouds. Not a building was in sight. Not a sign 
of habitation. No shelter to which one could go and 
imagine that this was home. Nothing but our 
fragment of sky and water anc scrub trees and 
virgin grass. 

I was scarcely three when we arrived and can’t 
remember anything of the first years, not the tent 
with its tiny stove, nor the log house with a sod 
roof soon covered with flowers and weeds and grass 
to which we moved on mother’s birthday, Sep- 
tember 21, 1905. I can’t even remember the arrival 
of the first Canadian-born babies, my younger 
sisters Sylvia and Dorothy. Yet so vivid were 
mother’s descriptions that even now I have only 
to close my eyes to see those wide prairie skies. 
I can smell the pungent smells of Balm of Gilead 
and wolf willow and the sharp tang of grass smoke 

prairie fires! I can hear the song of a lark, feel 
winter’s cold. 

For I grew up with Saskatchewan. I was an 
infant when Saskatchewan was an infant, an 
adolescent when Saskatchewan was an adolescent. 
I shared its salad days along with some of its 
grimmest hours, watched prairie ruts changed to 
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broke 


men’s, too 


paved highways, and the loneliness that 
many a 
disappear. 
Saskatchewan became a province the year we 
arrived in Canada from England. 
father’s farm with its deep furrows cut into virgin 


woman’s spirit—and some 


Growing up on 


soil, and at Swift Current where we lived when 
I went to high school, I became part of it. I became 
part of the beauty and hardness, part of the hope 
and frustration, part, too, of the song of lone- 
someness which Wilson MacDonald wrote into his 


couplet: 


And when I lie at the skyline’s rim, 
Where I and this life must part, 
You'll find the sagebrush in my hair, 
And the cactus through my heart 


Was there, perhaps, some link with the sagebrush 
and the gorse on a Yorkshire moor beloved of my 
father’s people? Could it be due to grandmother’s 
legend about the gypsies who camped long ago near 
her husband’s ancestral land? Or was it the 
prairies themselves and I-—-a love affair, surely; 
an affair not to be defined in words but felt deeply 
in the very fibre of your being and to music of the 
spaces, like a Tchaikovsky piano concerto? 

It was madness, the relatives in England said, 
for a man to bring a civilized woman and two 
babies to the wilds of western Canada where the 
Indians had fought white settlers for possession of 
their aboriginal lands only twenty years before, 
where the only link with civilization was the still 
very new CPR. No schools, no churches, no 
doctors within miles. Nothing that you could see 
except millions of acres of virgin soil. None of 
the deep-cut, time-worn marks of generations of 
people who had built homes, tilled fields, piled up 
records of their past and lighted beacons for the 
future. 


Indeed, the sole tie between all the new- 


ALBERTA this year 
rhis article by 


Campbell is one of the 


SASKATCHEWAN and 
elebrate their 
Marjorie Wilkins 


special features telling the story of the prairies 


golden jubilees 


that Maclean's plans to publish over the year 





comers in the new province was a common future 
For the English and Scottish settlers; the folk 
from old Ontario and the States; our Hungarian 


neighbors, the Gonzias, or the Jewish Jonas { 


amily 
who had a grand piano in their crowded log shack; 
for all the emigrants then caricatured as ‘‘Clifford 
Sifton’s man in the sheepskin coat with the big 
broad wife’’; for all of us it was a future without 
Chere were no known roots 
deep like 


past records to turn to for reassurance in time of 


a past to guide it 


reaching down deep praire vTass ne 


trouble Neighbors lived five, or ten, or twenty 


miles away. The nearest supply of firewood, other 
than the green popiar from which many of the 


houses were built, was a day-long trip to the 
Touchwood Hills 

We knew nothing in those early pioneering year 
of the fur trade 
white men, a hundred and fifty years earlier, across 
Saskatchewan River Our 


outdated 


and exploration that had lured 


this continent by the 
reading was the occasional bundle of 
issues of the W innipeg Free Press, the also outdated 
overseas edition of the London Times, and the 
books each family had brought from home-—-in our 
case Kingsley and Lewis Carroll and Kipling and 
the gay works of Gilbert and Sullivan Only later 
did we learn of the spirited fight recently lost by 
the chairman of the executive council of the then 
North West Territories, F. W. G. Haultain, to 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier Haultain wanted one vast 
550,000-square-mile province instead of the present 
provinces of Saskatchewan and Alberta 

As a girl I had a seat in the bleachers if not 
at the ringside, in some of Saskatchewan’s big 
events, and no event meant more to the newcomers 
than the development of the earliest municipalities 
John George was the first reeve, and father the 
first secretary of the rural municipality of Kelross 
founded in 1906 Ours was similar to other 
municipalities radiating from Regina and all the 
other new towns such as Saskatoon and Battleford, 
Moose Jaw and Swift Current 

And none of the first efforts of those little local 
governments was more important than the first 
We lived on the deep-rutted 


Touchwood Trail and father hauled many an early 


roads, as we well knew 


settler out of its mud. Tradition had it that those 


ruts were tramped out Continued on page 38 
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The Tourist 
Who'll Never 
Go Home 





my Nineteen years ago Harold Metcalfe i 
left Ottawa for a rubberneck trip to q 


London. He fell so completely under he 










its spell that he stayed to make 
others do the same. Now tourists r 
from Aden to Antigonish see the Se 
sights through the rose-colored pr 


glasses of “the Canadian Guide” 






By MARJORIE EARL 


PHOTOS BY FELIX FONTEYN 
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Early bird Rita Shepherd greets Standing on the statue's base, he tells tales of nearby Tourists from all over the world listen on the steps of the 
him at Coeur de Lion's statue. Westminster Hall while awaiting the rest of his party. Hall to Metcalfe relate how it survived the fire of 1834. 
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N ARAB businessman about to return to the 
desert after a holiday in England recently 
expressed his feelings about leaving in the 
following words: ‘“The more I stay in this great 
London the more I feel love and deepest inclination. 
As the time of my departure draws near my heart 
beats go faster and were it not for dear home and 
dear family I would say, ‘I shall never leave this 
noble city, nay the resumé of the whole world.’ ” 
These sentiments were not induced entirely by 
They were addressed to a fifty-nine- 
Harold Metcalfe, who 
had a hand in creating them. 
Technically Metcalfe is one of an army of 
tourists’ trained by the British Travel 
Association to show visitors the sights. Spiritually 


the city. 
year-old Canadian named 


guides 
he stands apart from the army as a kind of tourists’ 
Cupid dedicated to making visitors fall in love with 
London. 

For five days a week he plans his attack as a 
librarian in the Ministry of Supply. But at noon 
on the sixth day, and sometimes in the evenings, 
he becomes the chubby little god of guiding, his 
quiver bulging with illuminating shafts of history 
plucked from the four hundred books on London 
in his private library, his bow drawn to pierce the 
hearts of his victims with a permanent passion for 
the city that has been his home since he left Canada 
in 1936. 

etcalfe came to London from Ottawa nineteen 
years ago as a tourist and fell in love with the 
city. So completely was he captivated that he 
decided to stay. Two years later, after a series 
of temporary joined the British Civil 
Service and became a permanent resident. 

In the 1951-! the British 
Association train extra 
preparation for the Festival of Britain. 


jobs, he 


Travel 
guides in 


Met- 


winter of 
decided to 

















calfe applied and his abiding passion swept him 


to first place in a class of a hundred and forty 


guides. The course of study, requiring trainees to 
read one hundred and forty-two books, consisted of 
evening lectures on everything from Egyptian art 
to sewerage systems, supplemented by Saturday 
tours under a tutor. In the end Metcalfe was con- 
vinced that for him, guiding was a true avocation. 

“Tt’s more of a hobby than a business,”’ he says, 
explaining that he cannot calculate his earnings 
because these are mainly tips He specializes in 
Westminster Abbey, the London Zoo, the Tower 
at night, a Victorian music hall called the Players’ 
Most 


of his customers come from the steady stream of 


Theatre Club and the Houses of Parliament. 


tourists who visit the Houses of Parliament. Every 
Saturday afternoon he is assigned three groups of 
sightseers. 

“At the end of each tour I simply pass out my 
business card, tell the tourists about the other 
thir I do and before long I have a crowd for 
the Abbey at four o’clock and my date book for 
the week is full.’’ He also sends his name, address 
and qualifications to the various foreign embassies 
and consulates in London and always invites his 
customers to send their friends 

Metcalfe is known simply as “the Canadian 
Guide” to the police around the Houses of Par 
liament. He is about five feet tall and compactly 
built, his pink face smooth and unlined and his 
pink head fringed with fluffy white hair. He rarely 
walks. He rides to a rendezvous with tourists on 
a weather-beaten bicycle because he says, “‘Publi 
transport cannot be relied on and a guide must 
never be late.’’ 

When he reaches his destination he removes his 
beret, stuffs it into the 


Basque pocket of his 


English mackintosh, completes his disguise as an 


The open galleries of the George Inn at Southwark 
At the bar (above) they laugh at Metcalfe's anex 


eyes 


In the Victorian atmosphere of the Players’ Theatre 
Club Metcalfe's group sings sad songs of the era 


Englishman by removing a long, rolled umbrella 
from a silk stocking fixed lengihwise to the crossbar 


of his bicycle, fastens the bike to a convenient 


lamppost with a padlock and a yard of rusty chain, 


takes a gulp of strong t from the thermos flask 


his saddle bag then bounces off to mesmerize 
tourists with historical small talk 

A sample of Metcalfe’s arresting technique is his 

description of the grave of playwright Ben Jonson 


West minster 


very mean ni Nag he BAYE 


who was buried in Abbey in 16 
“Ben Jonson was a 


tapping his umbrella on a shabby two-f 


loor faintly 


oot square 
in the old stone f inscribed with the 
words, ‘O Rare Ben Jonson.’ One day in the 
abbey the abbot asked him if he intended to he 
here. ‘Heavens no!’ 


afford it So they made a deal 


buried replied Jonson I 


cannot Jonson 


bought two square feet ntinued on 


next page 


(left) atch the party s 


ibout guiding 


dote: ; 


Tickets for the ceremony of The Keys at the Tower must be ordered well ahead 

















Maclean’s Movies 


RATED BY CLYDE GILMOUR 


& 
4 

ime 
BEST BET. THE COUNTRY GIRL: Bing Crosby, after ambling 


Bing Crosby, suddenly joins the ranks of Hollywood's most effective 


, 


™s 


across the screen for twenty years in the role of 


realistic actors by giving a creative performance as an alcoholic 
has-been, Scripter-director George Seaton has intelligently adapted 
the Clifford Odets drama of show-business life. Grace Kelly as the 
ex-stars grimly gallant wife and William Holden as a loyal but 


tough-minded director are also admirably in evidence 


THE BRIDGES AT TOKO-RI: Except for some rather fuzzy chitchat 
about the reasons civilians agree to go to war, this is an exception- 
ally strong and honest drama about Korea in 1952 — with an 
ending that will stun a lot of the customers. With William Holden, 
Fredric March, Grace Kelly, Mickey Rooney 

CARMEN JONES: Bizet's opera, updated and Americanized by 
Oscar Hammerstein || but with the famous melodies intact, now 
becomes a colorful and exciting wide-screen movie, although the 
Franco-Spanish flavor of the original doesn't always suit the film's 
Chicago Negroes. With Dorothy Dandridge, Harry Belafonte 
CHANCE MEETING: Despite a rather wobbly ending, this British 
drama is a good deal more adult and sensitive than the usual boy- 
neets-girl story, with East-versus-West political tensions in London 
as its background. Odile Versois and David Knight are the troubled 
v thearts (British title: The Young Lovers.) 

20,000 LEAGUES UNDER THE SEA: Jules Verne's classic underwater 


has been decked out with a few atomic-age revisions under 


VY e@E 


fantasy 
Walt Disney's guidance. It's quite a show. With James Mason 
Kirk Douglas, and a CinemaScope sea monster 

THE VIOLENT MEN: A lavish wide-screen western, pretentious and 
imitative, with a couple of fine action scenes and too much sadistic 
mayhem. With Edward G. Robinson, Glenn Ford, Barbara Stan- 


wyck, Dianne Foster 


Gilmour’s Guide to the Current Crop 


\ 


Aida: Opera. Excellent Lease of Life: Drama. Good 

Bad Day at Black Rock: Suspense. Good Little Fugitive: Comedy Excellent 

The Barefoot Contessa: Drama. Good The Maggie: British comedy. Good 
The Beachcomber ymedy. Fair Man With a Million ~omedy. Good 
Beau Brummell: Costume drama. Fair On the Waterfront: Drama. Excellent 
The Belles of St Trinian's omedy Operation Manhunt Drama 500d 


— Passion: Revenge drama. Poor 
Bengal Brigade Adventure Fa 


Shack: Wiidea, Whaduat ‘ay Pushover: Crime & suspense. Good 
Bob Mathias Story: Athiet 20cG The Raid: Action drama a 
The Bounty Hunter: Weste 700% Rear Window: Suspense. Exce 
Brigadoon: Fantasy-m 1. Fa Ring of Fear: Circus drama. Fair 
oe Site PAL OEY Ey Romeo and Juliet: Drama. Excellent 
The Caine Mutiny STONING anno Excellent 
Gust af ts Mavs: Dawn: § 7 Brides for 7 Brothers: Widescreen 
s Lh ‘ , Exce llent 

tein ot a oe M ; a : / , The Sleeping Tiger: Drama. Poor 

7 So This Is Paris Musica Fair 
Draznet: Brutal w t. F 
la: ie tinsel ined od ee A Star Is Born: M ] Excellent 

The Student Prince: M al. Fair 
The Eayptian: D OF Suddenly: Suspense drama. Good 
Father Brown, Detective Britist me There's No Business Like Show 
ymedy >d Business: Musica Good 

Final Test: Britist nedy 200 This Is My Love: Drama. Poor 
4 Guns to the Border: West Fair Three Hours to Kill: Drama. Fair 
Garden of Evil: Drama. Fair Three Ring Circus: Co.nedy. Fair 


Tonight's the Night: Comedy. Good 
Trouble in the Glen: Comedy. Poor 


Hansel and Gretel: Puppet fantasy fe 
hildren Good 
Hobson's Choice: Comedy. Excellent The Vanishing Prairie Walt Disney 


wildlife feature Excellent 


The Kidnappers: Drama. Excellent 


Knock on Wood: Comedy. Excellent Woman's World: Comedy-drama. Good. 


The Last Time | Saw Paris: Drama. Fair. Young at Heart: Music-drama. Fair. 
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and agreed to be buried standing up 

“After the funeral one of his friends 
asked if any arrangements had been 
made to put a marker on the grave 
None had so the friend instructed a 
stonecutter to inscribe ‘Orare Ben 
Jonson’ which means ‘pray for Ben 
Jonson.’ The stonecutter didn’t under 
stand Latin so he separated the ‘O’ 
from the rest of the verb leaving this 
appropriate memorial 

Metcalfe is an expert on Westmin 


ster Abbey lo prepare himself to 
discuss it he did not consider his 
training as a guide nearly adequate 


he read between three and four hun 
dred books Every lunch hour for 
more than a year he bounced from his 
office in Whitehall to the ibbey to 
study the inscriptions on its tombs and 
memorials and to place each one on a 
scale plan. At home he looked up the 
names of the dead, illustrious or other 
wise, in reference books and ‘‘discarded 
ill those without a good story 

It distresses Metcalfe to see tourists 
determinedly reading the long epitaphs 
on many of the abbey’s ornate tombs 
Before a tour he tells the party that 
he will pass these without comment 
because in the eighteenth century 
inyone with money was buried in the 
ibbey and as a consequence it is clut 
tered with wonderful-looking tombs 
ind memorials to people of no literary 
or historical account 

He h is, however three favorite epi 
t iphs to people of no account that he 
ilways shows to tourists. One is to a 


seventeenth-century shorthand writer 


Shorthand he wrote, his flowere in 
prime did fade and hasty death short 
hand of him hath made.’’ One, “‘Jane 
Lister Dear Child, is notable for its 


simple dignity and one to an obscure 
seventeenth-century student is notable 
for its bad taste: ‘“Thomas Smith who 
through ye spotted veil of small pox 
rendered a pure and unspotted soul 
to God.”’ 

Metcalfe also dramatizes a descrip 
tion of a marble memorial to Isaac Ca 
saubon, an illustrious sixteenth-century 
scholar quite forgotten today ‘Notice 
this marble memorial,’ he says “ia 
you look closely you will see the letters 
I.W.’ and the date 1658 scratched in 
one corner Chey were placed here by 
i naughty schoolboy n umed Izaak Wal 
ton, who grew up to write The Com 
pleat Angler.” 

In Westminster Abbey Metcalfe op 
erates on the idea that tourists are 
‘sick to death of churches,”’ that “‘they 
don’t want a lot of historical facts’ 
and that ‘“‘they aren’t interested in 
statistics and dimensions.’ For ordi 
nary tourists he is content to wave a 

igue and somewhat impious hand at 
the origins of the abbey 

‘It all started with that queer fellow 
Edward the Confessor, who built the 
first Palace of Westminster and in 1057 
brought the Benedictines here to start 
building the abbey,” he says. He then 
describes the first coronation, in 1066, 
when William the Conqueror snatched 
the crown from the Arc hbishop of York 
and clapped it on his own head, chal 
lenging all to dispute his right to wear it 

‘Poor old Chaucer,”’ he says, pausing 
at the poet’s tomb. ‘‘He couldn’t make 
1 living as a writer, so he got a job 
is clerk in the abbey. He was buried 
here not because he was regarded as 
much of a poet but because he was 


one of the employees.”’ 


Metcalfe is always looking for new 
stories and sometimes he gets a lead 
from a_ tourist Once an American 
asked to be shown the tomb of “‘the um 
brella man.”’ “‘You mean Neville Cham 
berlain?’’ Metcalfe suggested. ‘‘No I 
don’t,”’ said the American, who was 
unable to supply any clues about whom 
he did mean 

Metcalfe searched through his refer- 
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ence books until he discovered that the 
American referred to Jonas Hanway, 
an eighteenth-century philanthropist. 
Hanway visited Persia in 1743 and 
returned to England with the first um 
brella ever seen in the Western world 
In rain-soaked London it caught on 
so quickly that the makers of sedan 
chairs, their business threatened, hired 
small boys to pelt Hanway with mud 
whenever he appeared on the streets 
Metcalfe is always careful not to 


offend “TI never say ‘Bloody Mary 
but always ‘Mary Tudor’ in case there 
may be Catholics in the party,’’ he 


explains. Once he offended two Can 
idian clergymen when he showed then 
the grave of Old Tom Parr, the oldest 
citizen in British history Old Tom 
died in London in 1634 in his 154th 
year as a result of the immoderats 
entertainments provided for him by 
King Charles I. One night at a feast 
in the palace the king asked Tom for 
the story of his life. Tom boasted that 
when he was 103 he had been put in 
the stocks for tathering an illegitimate 
child 

That was the end of the tour,’ says 
Metcalfe. “‘When I told that story the 
clergymen clapped their hats on theu 
heads and stalked out.”’ 

He likes to comment on the Britis 
character. ‘“‘Do you see these ducks? 
he asks, pointing to a small pond near 
the abbey’s east entrance The Eng 
lish are such lovers of birds that they 


have made London unique It is the 
only city in the world that is a bird 
sanctuary Wild fowl, migrating from 
Scandinavia to South Africa, break 
their flight in the parks of central 


London.” 


He’s Icing for the Cake 


Guides are not supposed to engage 
in political discussions with tourists but 
when Metcalfe is asked about the Red 
Dean of Canterbury he turns his expla- 
nation into another example of national 
tolerance ‘Canterbury Cathedral, like 
Westminster Abbey, is one of seven 
Royal Peculiars where the dean is 
appointed by the sovereign for life to 
be absolute master of the fabric of his 
church In 1931 the Ramsay Mac 
Donald Labour Government asked the 
King to appoint to the vacant deanship 
of Canterbury a young radical clergy 
man named Dr. Hewlett Johnson. He 
holds this post today and it is a tribute 
to the Britisn that they will not break 
tradition to dislodge him because of his 
political views 

Metcalfe did not consider himself a 
particularly good student at the guide 
school and was astonished when he 
came first in class He was so upset 
by his first practice tour that he began 
touring at his own expense to learn 
from other guides. When he graduated 
he considered he had ‘“‘barely scratched 
the surface’ although every tourist 
agency in London offered him a job 
at a premium salary because of his high 
standing. At the end of his final test 
in Westminster Abbey one of the 
judges, the director of a leading tour 
‘Metcalfe if 


you want to be the best guide in 


ist agency, whispered 


London come to see me tomorrow 

The next morning he patted Met 
calfe’s shoulder and urged “TIT want 
you to take all our tours free of charge 
Go as often as you like, wherever you 
like Learn everything! Metcalfe 
duly traveled to Canterbury, Winches 
ter, Stratford-on-Avon, Oxford, Cam 
bridge and the great country houses 
around London, learning everything 
At the end of this supplementary 
training, when he revealed that he 
was a civil servant and didn’t want 
a full-time job his benefactor was en 
raged 

‘**He said, “Take the tours’ so I took 
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Away from home? Visit with your family for a tiny fraction 


of a penny per mile. Long Distance lets you hear their voices... 
\ § 


talk personally, privately. ..and the cost is so low. 


Long Distance costs less than you think... use it often! 





———————— Typical low rates 
Halifax to Winnipeg..... $2.50 Regina to Toronto....... $2.20 
| Montreal to Halifax..... $1.40 Winnipeg to Fredericton.. $2.35 


Above rates in effect 6 p.m. to 4.30 a.m. station to station daily and all day Sunday | 
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SYSTEM 


"The Trans-Canada Telephone System from Halifax to 
Victoria is an achievement of no mean significance.” 
Janvory 25th, 1932 





/ Governor General Lord Bessborough 











them,”’ explains Metcalfe. “We're 
friends now, though. I send my people 
to him for set tours and he sends 


customers to me for extras.” 
Metcalfe likes to think of himself as 
the icing on the cake provided by the 
travel agencies. At first he found it 
hard to get part-time work so he 
resorted to soliciting business outside 
Westminster Abbey. The vergers ob 
jected to this undignified conduct and 
one day told him that touting wasn’t 
permitted. Metcalfe refused to budge. 
‘I hold to the Canadian point of view 
if you have something to sell, sell 
it,” he maintained stoutly. “I 
something to sell and what’s more, I 


have 


intend to sell it.” 

One day he approached two well- 
dressed American men standing in 
Westminster Square and invited them 
to accompany him over the abbey. 
They agreed. When the tour ended 
he asked for their names and addresses 
One proved to be Dr. Omar Pancoast, 
food officer for Western Germany under 
Gen. Lucius Clay, and the other, An- 
thony Mascaiarelli, commissioner of 
markets for New York City **Mas- 
caiarelli sends me a tinned turkey every 
Christmas and between them they send 
me more customers than any other ten 


people,” Metcalfe says. 
Many of his customers send their 
friends and many send presents In 


one six-week interval recently he re- 
ceived six litres of olive oil from Tunis, 
five pounds of chocolates from Switzer- 
land, a cheese from France, a box ot 
raisins from Saudi Arabia, a crate of 
oranges from Palestine and some geo 
logical specimens from Norway 

The usually for small 
favors outside the province of guiding 
Metcalfe’s head is stuffed with odd- 
ments of useful information such as 
where to eat well and cheaply, where 
to shop and what to buy, how to rent 
a car and where to park the children 
while you see the sights. He takes the 
names and addresses of everyone in his 
parties and when they get home he 
writes to them He sometimes writes 
fourteen letters in a single evening. He 
submits all names and addresses to 
the British Travel Association and the 
Canadian Tourist Bureau with a re- 
quest to forward travel literature 


presents are 


On a second appointment a tourist 
is often immensely flattered to find 
that Metcalfe knows all about him 
Once at the House of Commons a 
tourist gave his name as Guy Stewart, 
and his address as a small town in 
California. The following night Stewart 
accompanied Metcalfe to the Players’ 
Theatre Club. He was astonished when 
Metcalfe signed his name in the visitors’ 
book: Dr. Robertson Stewart, 
professor of plant ecology, University 
of Southern California 

“Tl looked him up in Who’s Who and 
couldn't find him,’’ Metcalfe says. “‘So 
I tried American Men of Science and 
discovered he was the world’s leading 
iuthority on plant ecology.” 

The Players’ Theatre Club is Met- 
London's 


Guy 


calfe’s only concession to 
night. life “IT hate night clubs,’ he 
says. A favorite with the tourists, the 


Players’ Club is a modern, but authen- 
tic copy of a Victorian song-and-supper 
club where the spectators consume neo 
Victorian hot dogs, sandwiches and ale 
they hiss the villain, cheer the 
heroine and join in the choruses of 
lugubrious nineteenth-century 


while 


ballads 
with such titles as She Has Fallen by 
the Wayside and Please Sell No More 
Drink to My Father 

The performers, dressed in real Vic- 
torian costumes down to their corsets 
and underwear, rigidly ignore all wars 
since the Boer, all twentieth-century 
social changes and all monarchs after 
Victoria, who is toasted every night 
This typical British humor sometimes 
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baffles Metcalfe’s guests. The chair- 
man always asks tourists to identify 
themselves. Once Metcalfe introduced 
an elderly woman from Johannesburg, 
South Africa. ‘“Tell me madam,”’ asked 
the chairman, “‘how is Dr 
getting on with his work in your coun 


Livingstone 


try?”’ “I’m not as old as all that,”’ 
she cried furiously 

On another occasion one of Met 
calfe’s guests was a representative of 
the Soviet news agency, Tass. Relu 


tantly he allowed himself to be intro 
duced and the imperturbable chairman 
enquired politely about His Imperial 
Majesty, Czar of all the 
Scowling, the Russian buried his chin 
in his collar and said nothing. Later 
he scored the chairman bitterly for 
mentioning the Romanovs to a citizen 


Russians. 


of the Soviet Union “The Soviet 
Union?” repeated the chairman in 
puzzlement “Indeed I never heard 
of it. And I’m sure her Gracious 


Majesty Queen Victoria never heard 
of it either.” 

Metcalfe charges one guinea 
three dollars—to take a guest to the 
Players’ Theatre. This pays the admis 
sion plus beer and sandwiches, leaving 
a tip for himself He 


about 


gets no fee for 


Boot Training 


We heave and tug, we strain and 
wheeze 

To pull his boots up to his knees, 

Then send our offspring out to play 

Upon a snowy, winter day. 

Before we give one weary cough 

He's in again and wants them off. 

BETTY ISLER 


his lectures on the Houses of Par- 
liament or Westminster Abbey. The 
tourists simply tip according to their 
inclination. Once a jewel-studded ma- 
harajah gave nothing although he was 
obviously enjoying himself for he agreed 
at the end of the abbey tour to go 
to the Tower of London that night 
to watch the ceremony of The Keys. 
After this he handed Metcalfe three 
gold sovereigns, worth about thirty- 
two dollars. 

Only forty people are admitted each 
evening to the locking-up ceremony at 
the Tower and tickets, which are free 


must be ordered months in advance 


through the resident governor. Met 
calfe has a standing order for four 
tickets every Saturday and Sunday 


His charges pay ten shillings per per 
son to see this unique ceremony which 
hasn’t varied by as 
seconds in centuries. The fee 
provides tips for the beefeaters, a fast 
Dickens and Shakespeare tour on the 


much as seven 


seven 


way and a glass of ale The tour 
includes Southwark Cathedral, where 


Shakespeare’s brother is buried, the 
site of the old Globe Theatre where 
Shakespeare acted and a visit to The 
George, London’s oldest and best-pre 
served coaching inn, which both Dick- 
ens and Shakespeare used 
Metcalfe that his 
income from guiding is much less im 


says irregular 


than the fun he f 
it. Once on a practice tour of West 
minster Abbey, the former 
Shakespearean actor named Norman 
Webb, put his finger on its 
attraction. ‘Harold, this is more sat 
isfactory than acting,’ he confessed 
“When you’re guiding you're 
in the spotlight 

“I think that’s why I like it so 
much,” Metcalfe frankly “All 
my life I’ve had petty jobs that made 
me feel mean and _ inconsequential 
When I’m guiding I’m inspired be 
cause I can capture people’s attention 
and make them what I love. I 


portant 


gets out o 


tutor, a 


( hief 


always 


Says 


love 
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Flash is fun ! 


Gets the exciting pictures 
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Flash is easy ! 
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The Brownie Holiday Flash Camera is the ideal way to 


get started in flash picture-taking ...a grand gift for an) 





beginner. No adjustments to make—the lens is pre-focused 
for you at the factory. Nothing new to learn—just hook on 
the neat little flasholder and pop in a flash bulb. Then 

aim and press the button the same familiar Kodak way. 


You get exciting indoor pictures—and nighttime snaps 








outdoors—as crisp and clear as any you ever took in broad 
daylight. That’s because you carry your own sun with you 
—put just the right amount of light right where you want 
it. Don’t miss out on the fun of flash any longer. 

Let your Kodak dealer show you how to start. 
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9 only y Toronto 9, Ontario 
Flasholder, $3.60 
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madam,” said the wounded 


uu know 
keeper the python is not dirty and 
slimy [It is soft and warm and very 


nice to touch 

Iwo of the zoos most interesting 
exhibits according to Met« ilfe, are the 
himpanzees and the King penguins 
Watcl out for Spike!’ Metcalfe 
warns pointing to i surly looking 
inthropoid ‘He’s the most accom 
plished pickpocket in London. I've lost 
several packages of dates and a hand 
f to him.” The trick with 
penguins, he explains is not to put 


Ker le 


your hand out because these otherwise 
imiable birds might mistake it for 
herring and bite it 

When he retires from the civil service 
Metcalfe intends to become a full-time 
guide In preparation for this he is 
now spending every holiday in Win 
chester, King Alfred’s capital, ind ‘“‘the 
most entrancing city in England.’ He 
s also spending his lunch hours in the 
British Museum, to bring his informa 
tion about it up to his abbey level 

In spite of Metcalfe’s most devoted 
efforts not all tourists leave London as 
deeply affected as the Arab business 
man On one occasion a tall ebony 
faced young man from West Africa 
followed Metcalfe impassively from the 
Houses of Parliament to Westminster 
Abbey and then to the Tower On 


the wav home he spoke his first and 


last words Bending down he seized 
Metcalfe by the coat lapels and said 
na deep earnest VOICE ‘Please Mr 


G;uide, would you kindly sir, justify for 
me the House of Lords.”’ 
lo this request Metcalfe could not 


accede He does not think it necessar 
t justify anything and moreover, it 
i dangerous practice \ Londor 
County Council guide I ose his 
license Dy engaging n polit con 
troversy Metcalfe has a staunchly 


reactionary friend who showed a group 
»f tourists over St Jame s’s Palace in 


when the Labour 


the summer of 194 


(,overnment Was in power 


r} palace was built for Henry 

VIII ifter a design by the famous 
tist Hans Holbein, on the site of 
what was once i hostel fo leprous 
vomer! he said sing e conven 
y 1ide’s spi Chen he idded 
ot lick o s own ‘In England 
today we don’t have leprosy, we have 
socialism,’ he said. One of the tourists 

ported him to the agency that en i Comers Se 

ployed him He was promptly sum It gets more and more difficult, 
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makes the difference 


Imagine a wading pool, full of splashing children... a 
raincoat that fits in your pocket. Both are made of 


“Vinvlite” film, the same film—vet so different! 


Not in quality. (That’s consistently high). 
It’s the thickness of the film that makes the difference. 


The experts call it “gauge”. 


Now picture two garment bags. Both of “Vinvlite’’. Styled 
the same. They, too. may be different, though you mightn't 


know by sight or touch. Again the difference is “gauge”. 


What difference does the difference make to you? 

In a word, durability. The thicker the “Vinylite”, 

the more rugged—and the more costly. The higher 
priced raincoat (or piece goods or closet 


accessories) may be the better buy. 


“Registered trademark of Canadian Resins and Chemicals Limited 


products made of “Vinylite’ are now 


eauge -marked 


You can see the thickness at a glance, and pick the 2 , ee 


** 


right “Vinylite” for your purpose and purse. 


You'll find this gauge mark in good stores everywhere oy There's" ly one 
.. on the “Made of Vinylite” tag. — , : a 
: . : so o,* 99 
+ <3 “¥imylite 


_ 
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Dab it on where the 
pain is, and marvel 
at the helpful relief 
it brings as the 
comforting, healing 
warmth of Sloan's 
works inwards, 
soothing—relaxing. 


SLOAN 


aintmenT 


and $1.20at all Drug Counters 


THE VASELINE 

BRAND IS YOUR 

GUARANTEE OF 
PURITY 


so_unt PLANT FOOD compcers 
Plants in Soil, Sand or 
Simply dissolve and woter all your house 
plants, gorden flowers, vegetables, shrubs 
and lawn. Feeds instontly. f dealer con’? (* Guaranteed b 
supply send $1 for! Ib. Mokes 100 Gals 





DON’T GAMBLE 
GET THE BEST 


Save time and money, ( , 
Plant the new hybrids. 


Send today for Stokes Seeds new 
catalogue, listing over 50 hybrids 
and the other best strains of flowers 
and vegetables. 
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The Best Ten-cent Ride 
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enough timber to make a souvenir 
walking stick 

As the North Shore recedes over the 
ferry’s wake passengers may look back 
on shipyards where the Beaver’s suc 
cessors came down the ways and where 
during the last war more than two 
hundred merchantmen were built to 
replace the victims of German sub 
marines. Known as Park ships, they 
were the Canadian equivalent of the 
American Victory ships. Most of the 
cheaply welded Victory ships have now 
broken up while the strongly riveted 
Park ships are still afloat 

Today, behind a screen of old tramps 
in for repair and barges needing their 
bottoms shaved of shellfish, the former 
Park shipbuilders are turning out new 
craft for Canada’s Navy 

The vessels that prompt most ooohs 
ind aaahs from ferry passengers are 
the queens of the Royal Vancouver 
Yacht Club Among these is Xanadu 
owned by Donald M Hartnell, a 
lumbering millionaire. She was built 
as a Royal Navy subchaser in World 
War One and throughout Prohibition 
she was an American rumrunner, but 
she shows no sign of age in her gleam- 
ing lines 

Another 
sleeping twenty 
Il, owned by Tom Ayres, a paint-and 
varnish manufacturer. In World War 
Two she was a U.S. subchaser. After 
the war Garfield Weston, the inter- 
national biscuit king, bought six of the 
same class when they were going cheap 
Then 


luxury ship, capable of 


guests, is Senariete 


at ten thousand dollars each 
he sold them, at no profit to himself, 
to Ayres and any other Canadian who 
wanted one and could afford to con- 
vert it. 

The most successful yacht in the club 
is Lazy Gal. She has push-button win- 
dows, showers, refrigeration, a cocktail 
bar and four staterooms the size of 
small hotel suites. Recently, she was 
bought by Joe Wilkinson, a steel mag- 
nate, for $200,000 

“But don’t get the 
George G. Fleming, the tall flag cap- 
tain of the RVYC, “that all powerboat 
members can afford to fuel their craft 
with five dollar bills. We have twelve 
hundred members and most are Ordi- 
nary Joes running boats worth a couple 
of thousand dollars.”’ 

Eastern yacht clubs envy the RVYC 
because Vancouver's temperate climate 
enables members to voyage all year 
round. The dinghy men race in mid- 
winter and are nicknamed Frost Biters 
The club’s gayest social event is on 
Christmas Eve when the owners of 
powerboats set out in convoy up the 
North Arm to chop Christmas trees 

In summer the club is often visited 
by Hollywood yachtsmen like Errol 
Flynn. But it has never had a more 
adventurous guest than Captain J. C 
Voss Back ‘in 1901 Voss, a retired 
Vancouver seafarer, bought a redwood 
log thirty-eight feet long, dug it out 
Indian fashion, fitted it with a keel, 
mast, sails and tiny cabin and chris- 
tened it Tilicum. He sailed her from 
Vancouver across the Pacific to Aus- 
tralia, through the Indian Ocean to 
South Africa, over the Atlantic to Bra- 
zil, and thence via the Azores to Lon- 
don Tilicum’s adventure was more 
daring than Kon Tiki’s and Voss 
established forever the reputation of 
the B. C 

When ferry passengers turn to the 
fishing boats they are looking at B. C.’s 
fourth industry, worth seventy million 
dollars a year The fishermen live 
largely on the salmon which, between 
spring and fall, run in five major races 


idea,’” says 


coast for seamanship 


34 MACLEAN'S 


up from the Pacific to their spawning 
grounds in the Fraser River. Salmon 
are half the B. C. catch. When they 
are not running fishermen go for tuna 
herring, halibut and crabs. There are 
no lobsters 

The ferry always offers a good view 
of the CPR Princess ships and the CNR 
Prince ships Most familiar to passen 
gers are the CPR’s Princess Joan and 
ake hve 


which t 
hours by day and seven hours by 


Princess Elizabeth 
night on the busy eighty-three-mil 
run to Victoria These two Princesses 
each carry five hundred passengers and 
Sixty cars 

The night boat leaves at midnight 
and has the aura of a hotel In summer 
it frequently serves this purpose for 
‘+t rooms in Van 


people who cannot g 
couver. The return fare at $6.75, plus 
stateroom at $2 up, is not much more 
expensive than a hotel room By 
taking the next morning’s boat from 
Victoria the traveler can be back in 
Vancouver by early afternoon 

As the ferry midstream 
passengers set 1 remarkable par 1dox 
Although Vancouver harbor is one of 


the world’s youngest its waters ar 


reaches 


cleaved by some of the oldest sh ps 
afloat Dismasted and shorn of sails 
these former clippers and brigantines 


lurch along as barges in the tow of 


masterful little tugs. They carry pulp 
for the paper mills, sawdust that still 
heats many Vancouver homes, ore from 
the upcoast copper and lead mines, oil 
barrels, coal, bricks, and many other 
nonperishable cargoes 


Tugs That Tow Fortunes 


Among them are the hulks of the 
Lord Templeton, which billowed into 
Vancouver in the Eighties with linen 
from Belfast; the Star of Holland, 
whose five masts of canvas, in the 
same era, bore in tea and silks from 
China; and the Riversdale, 
prow, carved into a suppliant Ma- 
donna, bobbed in during the Nineties 
with tools from Glasgow 

The ferry seldom crosses the harbor 
without skirting a huge covered scow. 
About five hundred are operated by 
some thirty towing companies. They’re 
painted in company colors and look like 
enormous floating warehouses Most 
carry paper from the coastal pulp towns 
and return with cement, machinery and 
foodstuffs. 

They can hold up to two thousand 
tons, as much as a small freighter, and 
Three men 


whose 


sail at a tenth the cost 
are all the crew a tug requires. Fork 
lift trucks run aboard and fill them as 
easily as a warehouse A freighter’s 
power is wasted when she’s tied up but 
while a scow is unloading its tug can 
dash away and pick up another tow. 
In addition to the barges and scows 
the tugs haul Davis rafts of logs, ninety 
feet long and forty-five feet wide, from 
upcoast lumber camps. But the Davis 
rafts have had their day They are 
sluggish in tow and mulish in rough 
weather Soon the logs will be loaded 
on new bow-ended barges that will cut 
These 
will cut the time of a log voyage from 
Queen Charlotte Island in half and 
ensure supplies in all weather 
Without Vancouver's three hundred 
tugs B. C.’s logging industry, employ 


through the water smoothly 


ing twenty thousand men and grossing 
five hundred million dollars a year 
and her mining industry, employing 
twenty thousand men and grossing one 
hundred and fifty millions, would be 
helpless 

Thus B. C.’s two major sources of 
wealth are dependent on the four 
thousand tug men Most are quiet 
types who live ashore in neat suburban 
homes. The masters, who hold coastal 
water certificates, earn around $400 


wn 
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Get BIG-CAR style. 


Bica-CAaAR performance! 





Bigsest car in the low - price field 


Dodge for ’55 is new in everything but the name, big in everything NEW V-8 AND 6's 


but the price Feel the | 


gd j 
WIG 


-car power provided by new 167 h.p. Dodge V-8 and 


5 ; new, stepped-up, 6-cylinder engines Er oy the smooth, quiet per 
See its big-car style features, such as the massive grille with centre “ ' : , 


formance of PowerFlite automatic transmission* insurpassed 


C ' li ’ > + > 1c : > 
bar that wraps way around like those of the biggest cars. Note the any car! Twelve beautiful Mayfair, Regent and Crusader models 
| assiyveR 7 ) fande | < » , ' 
mpressively long hood and fender lines. Biggest car in its field, Also see the three exciting models in the 183 h.p. Dodge Custom 
Dodge is even longer than many automobiles costing hundreds of Royal, style and performance leader of the Canadian road 
dollars more! Manufactured in Canada by hrysler ( ratior ' Canada, t ted 


all-new Ss 5 DODGE 
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SEE THE DARING NEW DODGE WITH MOTION-DESIGN FOR THE FORWARD LOOK . .. AT YOUR DODGE-DE SOTO DEALER'S NOW! 











DISTILLERS 


then slip behind 


tug firmly trussed. Last September 


took a medical degree, mar 


idal pressures around gulf 


ire equipped with ship 





ntroduce 


this famous world-taveller 
to your Iriends this evening 


mtled 


ONS Li; 


CENTURY 


B. C. Telephone Company. Life and 
ship saving are co-ordinated by Captain 
Cyril Andrews, the tall, lean directo 
of the Towboat Employment Agency 
He answers emergency calls from his 
home, office or car, gets in touch wit! 
the tug nearest the stricken ship, anc 
orders it to the rescue Every da 
there is at least one rescue oO 
operation 


When CPR’s Pier D burned dov 


n 1937 four firemen, driven under tl! 
pier by the flames, seemed faced wit! 
death by burning or drowning Cher 
1 tug appeared In her wheelhous 

Captain Charles Cates, the tugboat op 
erator who is now mayor of North Var 
couver. Although the heat cracked a 


the wheelhouse windows Cates 
the firemen aboard 

In 1945, when the ammunition-lade: 
Greenshields Park caught fire it 
imperative to remove another freighte 
lying alongside her Up raced Cate 
in one of his company s tugs ind pulled 
the second freighter clear three minut 


before the Greenshields Park blew uy; 


with a bang that broke windows for 
miles around. Many ferry commute 
owe a personal debt of gratitude 
Cates. A few years ago, when Numbe 
Four broke down in midstrean nd 
began to whirl toward First Narrow 
on a dangerous rip tide one of his t 


took her in tow 

Ferry passenge? isually become 
wistful for faraway places when the 
study the merchant shipping Vessels 
come from nearly every free port u 
the world for lumber, plywoods, canned 
salmon, mineral ores and Alberta grain 
This last is brought by rail over the 
Rockies and loaded nto holds fron 
seven lofty elevators wit! ipacity of 
eighteen million bushels 

European merchantmen arriving via 
the Panama Canal bring anything fron 
hydro-electric turbines, giant mechan 
ical hammers, looms, lathes, automo 
biles and railroad tracks to chocolate 
biscuits, daffodil bulbs socks and 
thimbles. Oriental merchantmen bring 
teak, mahogany, rice and tea and, for 
Vancouver s bustling (Chinatown 
hoard of }OSS sticks bamboo shoots 
paper lanterns, Buddhist idols, ginger 
rattan furniture soya-hbean sauce il 


silk pyjamas 


Approaching tne Sout! “} 
ferry brings the buildings in ‘ ’ 
outline Nobody ( T IY ss tive TwerT 


story Marine Building that dominate 


the downtown ar Here on the b 
inpartitioned ground fi he 
of offices rented by scores of firms 
nvolved in shipping. membe f 
Merchants’ Exchange meet 

While ticker tapes spe 
marke rices lum be 

vheat, fru ind fist n in 
talk witl wholes ve nd 

r nw i rg é 
exporter will mee marit nd 

and insure an outward rgo of windo 
frames i tugboat operator will meet 
i passenger line’s shore captain am 
irrange to bert! wentyv-thousand 
ton world-cruise snip Oo! i Sal\ 
company executive will quote a fishir 
company president price 

seine netter off the rocks 


Just below the Marine Buildir 
ne old \ ictorian red-brick Imn 


on Building, scene of many dran 
Vancouver is often called the Gatew 
the Orient Immigratior fic 
have to administer tactfully laws ds 
signed to prevent Vancouver be 
an Oriental « 
The cause célébre of Asians see} 
to settle in Vancouver took | 
the summer of 1914 At that time 
ttempt had been made t e! 
fic Ww ot I is Ind S D 1e« 
’ st make an uninterrupted 
ney fron s homeland before 
ig é Significar j 
“ AZ E M R H 5 











shipping lines linked Vancouver with 
India. In India more than three hun- 
dred Hindus chartered the Japanese 
tramp Komagata Maru and sailed to 
Vancouver. They were forbidden entry 
on arrival they had broken 
their journey at Hong Kong and there 


because 


fore failed to comply with the unin- 
terrupted-passage clause 
A six-week legal battle began. Soon 


the hapless Hindus aboard the Koma- 
gata Maru ran out of food. A Court 
of Appeal decision left the ship with 
no alternative but to return her pas- 
sengers to Hong Kong A Hindu 
committee aboard the ship announced 
they not let it 
ind water were put aboard. 

Even the federal government 
provided food the Hindus wouldn't let 
the Japanese crew up-anchor. Even- 
tually she was persuaded to depart by 
hundred men of the Vancouver 
Irish Fusiliers who charged up three 
gangways thrown onto her decks by 
HMCS Rainbow Eleven days later 
a bigger war was declared in Europe 
and the Komagata Maru was forgotten 

Among the tops 
visible to the ferry as up at 
the South Shore are those of the Fly ing 
Angel, a club run by the Anglican 
Church’s Seamen’s Mission, and the 
Vancouver Sailors’ Home, a_ hostel 
owned by the British Sailors’ Society 
Both moved last October new 
buildings equipped with 


would sail unless food 


when 


two 


panorama of roof 


she ties 


into 
showers, li- 


braries, billiard tables, restaurants and 
gaily curtained auditoriums. The sea- 
men using them look more like real 
estate salesmen than the average 


person’s conception of a tar, 


Now They Dance With Debs 
The Rev. John be- 


nign, bushy-browed Cambridge gradu- 
ite who has been chaplain to the Flying 


Leighton, a 


Angel for twenty-five years, was the 
first to introduce a corps of respectable 
girls into a seamen’s mission as host- 


Now the custom has spread to 


ensen 
other seamen’s missions all over the 
world ind the effect has been re 
m irkable 

Every Tuesday and Friday at the 
Flying Angel there is a dance No 
seaman, whether he’s a Lascar stoker 
or Kanaka deck hand, ever invites a 
girl to partner him in vain. Some of 
the girls are from wealthy homes and 
some from the city offices and shops 
In summer they often go with the 
seamen in buses for picnics Last 


year one group played soccer with the 


sailors. In winter, besides dances, there 


ire card parties and concerts 


Leighton says: “‘Seamen get into the 


hands of undesirable women because 


they are lonely for feminine company 
not because they are more promiscuous 
than other men. Here they respond 


gallantly to the presence of decent girls 
and we rarely have trouble.” 
Over at the Home, 
hotel for seamen stranded 
transfer to 


Sailors’ which 
serves as a 
by sickness or awaiting 


another ship, every guest has a private 


room with a continental bed, reading 
lamp, wardrobe, dressing table and 
wash bowl They pay $1.75 a night 
ror lodging ind meals cost between 
fifty and seventy-five cents 

James Johnson, the tiny, smiling 
Scottish superintendent, says In the 
last ten vears a great change has come 
over the seafaring profession. Better 
wages and better quarters are pro- 
ducing a different type of man. When 
I first started here thirty years ago the 


men used to come up in sea boots and 
sweaters and you had to keep your eyes 
skinned for the knives they carried 
Nowadays you can’t distinguish a sea- 
ordinary 


man in the streets from an 
citizen.” 
On British ships there is always 
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BOAC FIRST 


. WITH ALL-TOURIST STRATOCRUISERS 
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DOUBLE-DECK | 
SPACIOUSNESS ; 





PECTED - 


QUIETEST, ROOMIEST 
TRANS-ATLANTIC PLANE 

What other tourist flights can com- 
pare with this? Here’s the only 
double-deck transatlantic airliner — 
always first choice with first class 
travelers — now, for the first time, 


yours at low tourist fares. 


Also: THE MONARCH. 





DOWNSTAIRS LOUNGE FOR ONLY $268 MONTREAL 
RELAXATION AND FUN TO GLASGOW 
Enjoy the only tourist service be- ... or $285 to London 
tween Montreal and Britain that gives the year's lowest air tourist 
you unrestricted use of the whole you can save $95.70 by bu 
plane And whata plane! The quietest, B.O.A.C. round-trip ticket 
the roomiest, and one of the swiftest includes tempting meals at no 
planes now flying the Aclanti cost 
All First Class Stratocruiser, non-stop Montreal to London 

dinner with choice vintag: 


RUN-OF-PLANE 


FREEDOM 


a 


Three stewards and a stewardess. Seven-course 


Sixty-six pounds free luggage 


Berths 


for 





YEAR’S .OWEST 
AIR FARES 


a 


only a trifle extra 


SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT, railway ticket office, or 


BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION 


MONTREAL 


TORONTO @ 


VANCOUVER 


FLY BOAC > 





And now, ‘ 


And 


ab a 








officer responsible for keeping the 
ungsters out of trouble when they 
shore Scandinavian ships go even 
further Nearly all carry a matronly 


man whose job is to do the ship’s 
ork and organize singsongs, 


rie nd lectures at sea 


Ferry passengers who step onto the 
it Shore at the end of the run 
pecting to find a lurid waterfront are 
i ippo nted It is one of the most 
wderly in world (Ine waterfront 
»use still boasts a front hall in which 
n Italian tmmortalized a former in 
ate known a Roma by setting her 


In Chicago the famed Palmer House, “host to 


1871” 


Ne nation Since 


Conrad Hilton, “the world’s largest hotel,” ex- 
tend a warm welcome to visitors to this great 


city. These two fine hotels are superbly located 


within close proximity to 


shops, theatres and transportation centers. As 
a Hilton guest you will enjoy excellent value in 
accommodations and food .. . thoughtful serv- 
ce... and a variety of restaurants which 
include glamorous rooms for dining, dancing 
and brilliant entertainment. Although individ- 
ually distinctive in character and tradition, they 
: reflect the same high standards of quality and 


perfection which are found in the group of 


Hilton and Statler Hotels 





HILTON HOTELS 


STATLER HOTELS 


HOTELS UNDER CONSTRUCTION 


RESERVATIONS 


vi a 


AT "> : 


lle 


and the friendly 


business 


around 








name in tiles in the floor But now 
it is a rooming house. 

Since the war the taverns have been 
refurnished and 
equipped with carpets 


painted, some even 
““There’s not 
much hell-raising now,”’ says one old 
“It’s painful to see the old 
timers sitting on the edge of their 
chairs, sipping their beer like cocktails, 
and looking around wildly for some 
place to spit , 

\ few weeks ago a Vancouver water- 
front reporter found a café in which 
1 group of Scandinavian fishermen were 
singing Norse sea chanties in nostalgic 


waiter 

















} 


areas, 


the world 
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THE CONRAD HILTON 


THE PALMER HOUSE 


A policeman hung around 

But there 
The fisher- 
with 


harmony 
the front door suspiciously 
was nothing he could do 
men were regaling themselves 
nothing stronger than chocolate milk 
shakes. 

It’s more exciting to turn back and 
return to the city ferry 
tire of the scenery there’s always a ship 
under Lion’s Gate Bridge to look at 
As this is written ferry passengers are 
impatient for of one Roy 
Berge, a former Seattle prison guard 


If passengers 


a glimpse 


who is trying to sai! to Alaska in an 
outboard-powered bathtub. »*% 


Tt beds 
‘ 
as 
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Saskatchewan 
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by columns of troops marching north mo 
during the Riel Rebellion Actually bee 
they were cut by Red River cart wheels t 
hauling furs from Prince Albert to the few 
Hudson’s Bay Company post deep in or | 
the Qu’Appelle valley sec 
During the first few years of Kelross wh 
the metal road scrapers were parked vOr 
in a corner of our farmyard, and one bec 
day one of them led to a nasty accident whi 


to my sister Nora. That day was clear 
and cold, thirty below zero and utterly tine 
still. Mother suggested we play horse rT 
to keep our hands and faces and feet 
from freezing. I was driving, Nora was 
the horse. Suddenly rearing in play el 
she made for one of the scrapers day 


standing in the shadow of the stable »0 
and covered with hoarfrost. She wanted ) 
a drink and like a prairie broncho licked s 
the snow from the metal. At once her de 
tongue froze fast And I, aghast at é 
what had happened, pulled her off with 
all my six-year-old strength, but left 
the skin of her tongue frozen to the 
metal. For weeks she couldn’t drink ‘ 
even tepid milk without agony _ 
That year father was exulting over 
the slightly improved roads, and over U 
the first good crop he had to haul to ‘ 
Qu’Appelle. Plowing with the oxen he a 
had harvested a small field of oats that 
rated eighty-two bushels to the acre 
and some thirty acres of wheat. For 
him pioneering would have been rosy : Pre 
but for one factor: the nightmare of 
having to accept whatever price the S 
elevator people offered—or haul his a 
load back over the fifty miles to the . be 
railway. He had to start each trip long ’ ‘ 
before daylight, harnessing the team 
by the light of a kerosene stable lamp b 
If he didn’t accept the price offered, is 
the entire round trip was a waste of eat 
time and energy ul 
We children were too young to I 
understand the extent to which Sas- lan 
katchewan farmers were at the mercy 
of the grain-elevator people sut we 
soon realized that something angered 
father almost every time he went to 
town. Sometimes, when he hadn’t sold 
his load of grain and had brought it 
home again, mother was short of 
groceries and there were no presents 
for us. As early as 1906 he was telling 
mother about plans among the grain 
growers to market their own crops and 
of their frustration when they dis nd 
covered that unless they dealt throug! 
the elevator companies, they yuldn't 
get a single railway car 
It was about that time that we begal 
to hear of big Bill Motherwell. W. R - 
Motherwell Was a strong jawed, black 
bearded man with a very nice smile 
popular with children as well as wit} 
their pioneer parents. Indeed we came 
to think of him as the most important 
man in all the world, largely becaus« 
father was always so mucl Nnappie! 
ifter a visit to the Motherwell farm 
near Abernethy it the edge of the 
Qu’Appelle valley 
Years later I realized wl se Vis 
mean en more t if S 
W. R. Motherwell’s living roon 
the Whe t Poo } d its birt} M 
well’s leadership and his firm, persis 
tent ( I ot or DI v 
ot wes rm 2g n ero rs v 
government at Ottawa could , 
gnore t D it showed s - 
pecome part the g 
life. Father was proud g OF 
ft the ters W Ser Mo Ve 
Ottawa. where he became Minister 
Agriculture 
Father boug! s firs ses ahs 
4 coupk I s ft hing Ss ; 
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quarter-section, though he ( the 
a couple of years longer for 
much as the 
work, they meant 
more to mother: the heavy Percherons 
became her first driving pair 
Now she could occasionally visit the 


oxen for 


plowing; and horses 


speeded farm even 


few white women neighbors five or ten 
away; I think she 
secretly afraid of the Indian women 
who traveled up and down the Touch- 
Trail with their swarthy 
always offered them tea 
when they pulled up at our door. But 
vith white women she could exult over 
their delight in moving from a sod hut, 
such as many lived in at first, to a 
log shack, or from under a 
o shingles. The horses took 
her children to the nearest neighbor the 
day father wakened to discover our sod 
roof actually threatening our lives 
All fall he had worried about the roof, 
is heavy rains and then deep snow 
idded to its weight of sod 
e used to look up at it as he postponed 


or twenty miles was 


wood men 


because she 


sod root 


her and 


Sometimes 


is long as possible the heroic business 
out of 
cold 


matter 


of getting a warm bed, putting 


clothes, and lighting 


ym his icy 


ie fire; no how carefully he 
banked the 
ve had 


bitterly cold by 


stove with the green wood 
in winter the house was always 
morning. There were 


he figured, some seven tons of logs and 


sod in that roof. And, inevitably, the 
Ve ight was too much for the ipporting 
beams 

‘ Providence Turns a Wind 
Suddenly discovering that the weight 
id spread the walls and loosened the 
beams, he leaped out of bed Never 
| e recalled later, did he light the stove 

fast Qui kly he made up a pl 

ibout taking us all for a drive; had 


arcely 


us, too, up and dressed. We'd s 
eaten breakfast before he had the horses 


harnessed and only when we were on 
yur way did he tell mother about the 
danger that threatened. I think that 
vould have been one of the happiest 
zits of het lifetime f she nadr 
) ed about f ner He had to move 
those tons ¢ frozen sod in sub 
e] He ved in ent if 
ed the ise with shingles ‘ 
miles from \ppelle 
I nk | ctuall emem be 
but compared with it me 
happened the llowing summ«e 
s crystal clear. I was then about eig 
nd probably had heard mothe 


} r sed Che vas 
We g é 1 hear the 
‘ a . children huddling r 
stens ‘ se, silent w f 
g ah k box f m Ss and 
} kly ¥. fire ne patcn ot! g SS 
e! nothe between the fireguards 
e fire f neq rigt O he plowed 
irrows; nothing short of Pr dence 
ould prevent its spreading to the | 
stacks. Providence changed the wind 
turning the flames on a plowed held 
nd then of course we were perfectly 
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safe But I shall never hear a woman 
call on God without remembering that 
evening 


Che loneliness of those early pioneer 
ing years lent excitement to a visit from 
Mr. and Mrs. D. B. Hanna Mr. 
Hanna, then vice-president of the 
Grand Trunk Pacific Railway, wrote 
father in 1910 ind other secretaries of 


vestern municipalities, I suppose—-to 
say that he would shortly tour the 
province seeking a suitable route for 


' 
1 new line; Mrs. Hanna would be with 
him, and they’d like to call if it would 
be convenient As if anything could 
” more convenient than anything to 
do with a railway less than twenty 
miles away! Mother regretted that her 
London-made clothes were so worn and 
outmoded but she served a very good 
dinner of wild ducks and Saskatoon pie, 
ind had a wonderful visit with Mrs 
Hanna while father showed the eastern 
railway official over the farm 

Che building of the Grand Trunk 
Pacific was a great Saskatchewan mile 
stone in 1910. By that time we were 
no longer pioneers. Father had har- 
vested three thousand bushels of oats 
during his sixth summer on the farm 
ind nearly five thousand bushels of 
wheat Chere was a gramophone in 
the living room and on many a winter’s 
evening our parents entertained the 
neighbors with recordings from the 
operas they had enjoyed in England 
recordings that gave us children a won 
derful combination of bedtime stories 
and lullabies There had been box 
socials in the first schoolhouse, some 
eight miles away. We now took fairly 
frequent trips to neighbors, traveling 
cozily in the high-sided, hay-uphol- 
stered grain box on sleighs. 

But for one factor we might have 
stayed right on the farm. The thing 
that pried father away from the land 
he loved was the misfortune of having 





six daughters—-Freda and Gay had 
arrived to join Nora, Sylvia, Dorothy 
and me-—instead of the six sons who 
might have helped a farmer with his 
chores. After many a heart-searching 
talk with mother, he decided that his 
daughters must live near schools. We 
moved to Swift Current where he 
resumed his profession of optometry 
Swift Current was right in the heart 
of the triangle marked out by Captain 
Palliser, the English surveyor, fifty 
years before as a tract where no « rops 
would ever grow 

There was sagebrush around Swift 
Current, as Palliser had noted, but 
sagebrush that was pleasantly pungent 
And there were many cacti. Soon after 
our arrival in 1914 mother died of TB 
and father buried her in the new 
still almost empty cemetery across the 
coulee from town where the cacti grew, 
some years so prolifically that no young- 
ster dared go out barefoot Surely 
there is nothing in nature more lovely 
than a cactus flower, one of the great 
yellow variety like the silk and velvet 
flowers Paris milliners used to make 

or anything that pierces more cruelly 
than a cactus thorn 

At first I was bitter, as well as being 
grieved, by mother’s death Years 
later I came across Andrew Graham’s 
tribute To a Prairie Wife, and only 
then did I sense that she may have 
been happy during her brief Saskatch 
ewan life 


We broke new trails, wild roses at our 
feet, 

And by the banks of the Saskatchewan 

We found the thorny brakes as scented 
sweet 

As any incense Eden Bg 


ave to man 


In Swift Current in 1914 the side 
walks were still mostly plank. During 
hot summer weeks clumps of sticky 
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stinkweed grew between the planks. 
Burning winds occasionally whipped 
clouds of gritty dust along Cheadle 
Street and up Central Avenue. But 
we were enchanted by the first tele- 
phone we'd ever had, new and auto- 
matic and up to the minute like 
everything else in the town. We were 
entranced by the lights on Central 
Avenue. And oh, the Lyric Theatre 


and the Princess Royal! The cafés from 
the luxurious Celestial to the most 
flyblown one down on Railway Street! 
The school! All the 
cars! only one car 
village The 
hospital and burly, gentle Doctor John 
McLean who first—and last 

doctor mother had had in Saskatch 
birth to 


four-room 
had 


farm 


huge 
There 
nearest 


been 
in our 


was the 


ewan, though she gave four 
babies there! 

When the Second World War broke 
out, Swift Current was a town of three 
thousand, to us a metropolis in a valley 
surrounded by lovely hills. The creek 
meandered through the valley, and on 
it during my high-school years we 
skated for miles and We pic 
nicked at the lone tree, the only tree 
then ne than the South Saskatch- 
valley thirty miles to the north 
Ranches at Saskatchewan Landing 


and Coney 


miles 


-arer 
ewan 
oon became our Sunnyside 
Island and summer camp 


The Old West Thunders Off 


We even shared the anxiety of ranch 


ers in the valley lest good crops, war 
time demands and the incredible price 
of two-dollar wheat should end all 
ranching activities We made jokes 


predic tions, 


Bill 


Palliser’s gloomy 
when old-timers 
Brunyee Jim Smart that 
the again dry 
and that some of the land now in wheat 
should never have been plowed because 
it was too light. When the war ended 
everyone except the ranchers and a few 
other die-hards cheered a plan to parcel 
the last great range in the province, the 
Matador, into farms for veterans. And 
I saw the last great roundup—from 
1 knoll near Smart’s ranch house 
in and about Swift Current 


ibout 


and smiled like 
and 


prairies would 


insisted 
become 


Everyone 


knew “‘Legs”’ Lair, the six-foot-six, two 
hundred-pound cattleman who man- 
aged the Matador; when he loped 
along the rough boardwalks on his 
trips to town legends grew, for Lair’s 
voice matched his great bulk, and his 


hospitality matched both. At the Mata- 


dor, the coffee pot was always on the 
stove, and Lair’s coffee, so the boys 
said, was strong enough to float a spur 
rowel 

But I had no thought of Lair that 
day at Smart’s ranch I was looking 
it a strange cloud shadow across the 
river and far to the west—-strange 
because the sky was clear that day 


Yet gradually the distant cloud moved 
and up the valley until at 
last I realized what it was: nearly three 
thousand dehorned Hereford steers held 
together by quiet-riding cowboys under 
‘“‘Legs’’ Lair. The last Matador herd 
was being moved to range Montana 
As the thunder of their hoofs passed, 
and it was thunder could feel, | 
knew I'd seen the old west leave Sas 
katchewan for good 

During the 


down a coulee 


you 


Twenties Montana pro 


vided all the flavor and excitement of 
over the border for us, with a fair bit 
of local rumrunning, and yarns about 


the 
Much of 


yarn in particular 


provided much of 
entertainment 


and one 


rumrunners 
youngsters 
it was true, 
was typi al 

After a flash rainstorm the 
soil south of Swift Current 


rich black 


becomes a 


one of the Cadillacs the force was using, 
and set out after it. With no trouble 
at all he got his man, for the ramrunner 
was stuck fast in the gumbo. So 
was another car—ahead of the 


Loo, 


contra 


band car Father Cabanel of Sacred 
Heart Church had set out to see one 
of his flock and got caught in the storm 
The church, the devil and the law 
spent the night together, waiting until 
morning sun dried out the mud on 
the road 

During the late Twenties and early 


Saskatch 
education in 
England and 

New York I 


wanted t 


Thirties I from 
ewan, continuing 
and visiting 
Montreal and 
ever 

risk the 
and 


Was away 
my 
Toronto, 
France, 
wondered if I 


back Dare | 


ries of childhood 


go 


) 
happy memo 
adolescence when 


every newspaper and the radio recorded 
little but grim tales of depression and 
drought worse than even Palliser had 


predicted? As the train wheels clicked 


toward Swift Current, I panicked. | 
wished with all my heart I hadn't 
decided to go home 


The signs of drought were heart 
breaking in 1937 But 
centre of Swift Current a 
commemorated the 
in World War I. Manitoba maples and 


right in the 


new park 


boys who had died 


cottonwoods and flowers honored the 
former football and track heroes of my 
junior high school days. M: yee and 
cottonwoods, lovingly tended and wa 
tered, ringed the little cemetery Che 
cacti were finer than I'd ever seen 
them To see what was being done 
to prove whether or not Palliser had 
been wrong, I went out to the Do 


minion Experimental Farm to see L. B 


Thomson about tests being made with 
drought-resistant grasses 

That day the eyes of the man who 
has since headed the entire Prairie 
Farms Rehabilitation scheme looked as 
though they ached with fatigue. But 
Thomson’s eyes lighted when he dis 


cussed the work his staff was doing on 
drought-resistant and 
He agreed that Palliser had been right 
about recurrent periods of drought 
“But,” he with 
“we're beginning 
country 
had to 
customs to 
then he went 
spring-rye experiment 


cereals grasses 


said conviction, 


learn how to live 


in this just as people have 


adapt themselves and 
country 
talk about 


down near 


always 
their 
And 
the 


any new 


on to 


the town of Cadillac 

I drove with the late W. W Cooper, 
Swift Current’s leading merchant, to 
see the spring-rye experiment which 
would anchor all those acres of drifting 
soil, the scientists hoped 

The air was dry and gritty It 
stung your eyes and choked you. For 
miles fences straggled through dunes 


of drifted sand like strange symbols in 


a Dali picture, sometimes linking wind- 
otten 


scarred, windowless farmhouses 


ind abandoned barns, sometimes seem- 
ing to link nothing at all. And then, 
on the distant prairie horizon, the 
dun-colored scene changed At last 
we came to the field of spring rye 

It glowed like a vast, square-cut 
emerald set on a mat of sand dunes 
that stretched as far as the eye could 
see And we got out of the car and 
pi ked precious stalks, held them in our 
hands, and were full of wonder and 
gratitude. We could even smile at the 
sight of a Bennett buggy, a car drawn 
bv a team of horses because the farmer 


Next year 
long roots of spring 
would 
Scientific 


couldn't afford to buy gas 
knew 
and 
: 

wind-blown 
research, both desperate and hopeful 
would steady Saskatchewan 
just as it would help men and women 


now, the 


rye other plants anchor 


more topsoil 


economy 


morass of sticky gumbo. When word overcome their struggles with hail and 
reached Inspector Stewart of the then frost, rust, glutted markets and even 
North West Mounted Police that aload economic slumps 

of rum had left town, he climbed into Later that summer I! called on 
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Sam? 


Sir Frederick Haultain, who had be 
come chief justice for the province in 
1912 and was knighted in 1916. Though 
his name had been mentioned by father 
often during my childhood and though 
I had seen him several times, that visit 


at the courthouse in Regina was the 


first time I really talked with him 
Afterwards he gallantly walked with 
me to the steps of the courthouse 
Standing there, 
of wheat and 


as straight as a stalk 
almost as lean, he re 
called Regina’s early days and the days 
when I had first seen the prairie city 
is a child He talked about Wascana 
Lake, now mirroring the handsome 
Parliament Buildings and site of the 
city’s fine inland yacht club. Wascana 

ike didn’t exist when Fred Haultain 
first visited Regina as a member of the 
council of the territorial 
government in the Nineties. The only 


executive 


water then was Wascana Creek, so dry 
some years that he couldn’t enjoy his 
favorite sport of snipe shooting 

“You can do 


country,’ the eighty-year-old chief jus 


anything with this 


tice and chancellor of the University 
of Saskatchewan said, 
use patience ind imagination, sympa 
thy and skill.’ 

Such faith and optimism is part of 
the Saskatchewan character For the 
drought of the Thirties was barely over 


‘so long as you 


before farmers who had left in des 


peration were returning to dig their 
wind-scarred houses and barns, their 
granaries and privies and fences out 
of dunes of drifted soil anchored by 
tumbleweed. Soon they were also dig 
ging countless dugouts at strategic loc 
tions where they could catch and store 
the scant rainfall of some sixteen inches 
and the runoff from melting winter 
snows. Someday they’ll complete their 
greatest water-storage scheme and their 
greatest dream: they'll get that wide 
earth dam on the South Saskatchewan 
River, a lake a hundred and thirty 
miles long, and some _ hydro-electric 
power as well. Compared with what 
has happened in fifty years, even that 
doesn’t look im possible 

I hadn’t quite realized all that 
had happened in Saskatchewan until 
I spent a few days at the Landing visit 
ing the Brunyees and the Smarts after 
World War II I lunched with the 
Brunyees, and lunch included a perfect 
crisp salad grown near the house. Later 
| had supper with Jim and Mrs. Smart 

green peas and strawberries, grown 
from a small irrigation project on the 
river. 

And ifter 
veranda out of reach of mos 
quitoes, old Jim Smart recalled a visit 
during the late Thirties from John 
Buchan, then Canada’s Governor-Gen 
ral Lord Tweedsmuir As the old 


rancher yarned in his happy way about 


supper on tne wide 


screened 


the changes that had occurred since his 
irrival on the prairies, the two men 
id come to the exciting conclusion 
that nowhere, at any time, had such 
swift dramatic changes, such socia 
evolution overtaken any other state o1 
province 

[This year Saskatchewan celebrates 
versary, her Golder 
Smart and Lord 


summed up 


her hittieth int 
Jubilee Since Jim 
I weedsmuir 


the changes 


Saskatchewan has opened her top two 





thirds, the rocks and forest and water 
north of Prince Albert, to t sts 
seeking the finest fishing, and to pros 
pectors seeking ind finding uranium 
ind other precious minerals. Oil der 
ricks break the sky line alongside re 


membered rows of grain elevators. But 
with all the fine changes, I’m glad the 

ire still some sagebrush and cactus in 
Saskatchewan For some of us need 
the things for which they stand —space 
ind beauty and the friendship of men 
grown throug! 


and women who have 


lonesomeness te 
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year. When sealed up they’d make ideal 
weatherproof containers for dumps of 
blankets, rifles, ammunition and blood 
plasma 

‘After all, Vancouver Island is a 
strategic objective It commands one 
of the greatest harbors on the Pacifix 
coast Our self appointed territory 1s 
thirty by eighty miles and we know 
every trail in it We could lead a 
regular army through it or, if invaded, 
could defend it from the hills We 
could deal with fifth columnists and 
believe me, there’d be a lot of them 
right here in this district Maybe 
someday the country will be damn 
grateful to the Cowichan Commandos.” 

Their earnestness offsets the Com 
mandos’ ludicrous weapons and tactics 
| watched a Commando raid last Octo 
be It was the mildest exercise of their 

reer because the Duncan Reserves 
then in the process of changing from 
in artillery to infantry unit, had to 
withdraw at the last minute. Thirty 
members of Victoria’s Rainbow Sea 
Cadets were the only available oppo 
sition. Nevertheless, the Commandos 
turned out as conscientiously as though 
they were meeting a real enemy 

The cadets pit« hed camp on Satur 
day afternoon near Flynn’s chicken 
farm, five miles north of Duncan and 
forty-two miles north of Victoria. In 
the evening Flynn overhauled the Com 
mando arsenal: eight ancient .303 rifles 
1 few rounds of homemade blanks, two 
ip pistols, several strings of | fire 


crackers and a box of blasting powder 
Briefing a Motley Crew 


\round midnight a dozen Com 
mandos drifted into headquarters, a 
hatchery room lit by two naked bulbs 
ney were a rakish-looking lot in as 
sorted battledress, heavy sweaters and 
ubber boots Most were World War 
Il veterans forty eight yeal old 
Freddie Mills, a ruddy-cheeked car 
penter; stocky Jack LeQuesne, partne1 
in a Duncan secondhand store: insur 
ince salesman George Sinden, an ex 
RAF pilot RCAI veteran Norman 
Stone, partner in a lumber company 
ind quiet scholarly looking Adrian 
Stone (no relative issistant Manager 
of Duncan’s Bank of Montreal 

A Duncan lawyer, Jack Davie 
former Canadian Navy lieutenant who 
won the DSC at Normandy, arrived in 
black battledress, his face smeared wit} 
lampblack, commando style. Flynn’s 
three hatchery employees turned out 
loyally littl Walter Kizyma who 
served in the Polish Navy after escay 
ing from a Russian World War II 
prison camp; blond twenty-seven-year 
old Joe Bieling, an ex-corporal in the 
German 19th Panzer Division who 
went to war at fifteen, spent four years 
na British prison camp and came out 


with i pukka English accent ina 
twenty year - old Roger Hilliard, of 
whom Flynn says, “‘Roger was turned 


down by the army because of flat feet 
but flat feet or round he sure as hel 
can run rings around the militia 

The star attraction was big Georgs 
Whittaker i middle-aged logger- 
farmer, councilor of North Cowichan 
township and the most swashbuckling 
Commando of them all It was Whit 
taker who led the rotten-egg charge 
of 1953 4 year ago, while defending 
i bunkhouse from the army he fell from 
a doorstep and broke his wrist and four 
ribs. Now it was Whittaker, looking 
around the room, who grinned and 
voiced a thought that must have 
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Does Worry Cause 
Cancer ? 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 17 


Again, im- 
pressive strides been made in 
diagnostic and treatment facilities. But 
eighteen thousand deaths is still a 
frightening figure—-enough to bestir 
medical researchers to break new 


to cancer. 
have 


susceptible 


ground 

Doctors have frequently hinted that 
researchers could profitably look to the 
cancer patient’s mind for clues to the 
mystery. Dr. Meerloo, a Co- 
niversity psychiatrist, says, 
“Stress, mental shock or maladjust- 
ment may be a causative factor in 
cancer.”” Dr. Ivan Smith, 
the Ontario Cancer Foundation, states, 
“One would do well to look for some 
relationship between a retardation of a 
cancerous growth and the personality 
of the patient.” Dr. John Lovatt 
Doust, a psychiatrist engaged in re- 
search at the Toronto Psychiatric 
Hospital, ‘The mind and the 
body cannot be separated. When a 
person breaks down physically, the site 
of the breakdown is not accidental. It 
is tied up with the person’s inheritance 
and his accustomed way of responding 
to difficulties. This might well influence 
the way the site of a cancer is chosen.”’ 

Medical men are understandably 
cautious on the subject of the relation- 
ship between the emotions and cancer 
Dr. Vernon W. Lippard, dean of the 
Yale School of Medicine, states, “‘Scien- 
tists are approaching this field cautious- 
ly because of the many variables and 
the possibility of misleading results.” 
Dr. O. H. Warwick, executive director 
of the Canadian Cancer Society, points 
out that “information is as yet 
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and unconfirmed.’” Dr. Cuyler Ham- 
mond, director of the statistical re 
search section of the American Cancer 
Society, says that “‘it 
that psychological factors play a role 
in the origins of cancer but this has yet 
to be proven 
more reason to speculate that the state 
of mind influence on the 
course of the disease after it has de 
veloped.”” Dr. T. A. Watson, director 
of Saskatchewan’s cancer services, ex- 


is conceivable 


conclusively There is 


has some 


presses doubt that enough is known to 
justify conclusions. 

However, the theory that personality 
traits are an influence in cancer is 
strengthened by the unpredictable 
nature of the disease. Cancer is a slow- 
er and less often fatal disease than it is 
commonly believed to be. Every do« 
tor knows this from his own experience 
Some patients mysteriously recover 
completely even after the malignant 
growth has metastasized’’—spread 
from the original site to other parts of 
the body. Other patients unaccount 
ably live on for ten or twenty years 
Many a doctor has damaged his reputa 
tion by predicting how long a cancer 
patient had to live. 


Examples are not difficult to find 
A busy Toronto physician, bothered by 
persistent stomach pain, asked for an 
exploratory operation. His surgeon re- 
ported inoperable gastric cancer and 
warned him that he only had a few 
months left to live. ‘“‘Rubbish!”’ re- 
plied the physician, ‘‘It will take me at 
least two years to finish my book.”’ He 
lived for ten years. A woman of 
seventy-eight with cancer of the breast 
years A deeply 
consistently re- 


lived several more 


religious person, she 


fused medical help “IT don’t need 
treatment,”’ she said. ‘“‘God is saving 
me.” 


Dr. Meerloo, of Columbia University, 
tells of a patient who was deeply de- 
pressed after being told that she had 


inoperable cancer. All her life she had 
wanted to travel. Her doctor con- 
vinced her that she should take her 
life’s savings and splurge. She returned 
home two years later, still with a 
tumor, but cheerful, healthy and inter- 


ested in living. She died twenty-four 
years later 


The same phenomenon, on a broader 


scale, has frequently been noted in 
medical literature. As far back as 1918 
Dr. G. L. Rhodenburg published in 
Cancer Research an account of three 
hundred and two cases where the ma 
lignant growth regressed rather than 
progressed with the passage of time 


There were several dozen instances 
where the tumor vanished completely 
A man with stomach cancer died two 


and a half vears after the diagnosis was 


made; the showed no sign of 
cancer A 

ears after it 
had pelvic cancer; at the 
death there was no trace of malign ancy 


autopsy 


woman lived for twenty 
was discovered that she 


time of her 


diagnosis was estab- 
lished certainty 
The personal and inconsistent nature 


In all these cases, 
with absolute 
of cancer 1s perhaps best emphasized 
by studies of untreated cancer cases 
Dr. Michael Shimkin, cf the Univ 
found that after five 
percent of untreated 


ersity 
of California 
years twenty 
breast-cancer cases were still alive: so 


were ten percent of the chronic leu 


Kemia und bladder-cancer patients In 
1 hundred 


lung cases 


another study of and forty 


three untreated fifty per 


cent died within a year after serious 


symptoms appeared; thirty-four per 
cent within two years, while sixteen 
percent survived two years or more 
In Hodgkin’s disease (cancer of the 
lymph glands) the span of survival may 
range from a few months to twenty 


two years 
From 
} 


concept ot cancer has 


these many exceptions a new 


arisen 


1955 
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tense emotional stress *may exert a 
profoundly stimulating effect on the 
growth rate of an established cancer in 
nan.” 

If the emotions can speed up or slow 
ijown the growth rate of a malignant 
tumor, can they also select that part of 
the body where cancer will strike? Is 
t accidental, for example, that one per- 
son will develop lung cancer, another 

incer of the breast and still another, 
leukemia? 

About forty-five percent of female 
cancer is located in the primary and 
secondary sexual organs—-the uterus, 
cervix and breasts. The proportion in- 
creases as the woman reaches her for- 
ties and fifties. Could it be that sexual 
conflicts play a role here? There are 
many problems of a sexual nature that 
plague women: fear of pregnancy, 
shame because of lack of attractiveness 
or physical defects, conflicts over pre- 
marital experiences, cessation of mari- 
tal relations, the approach of meno- 
pause and so on. It has long been noted 
that breast cancer is more common 
imong women who have not nursed 
their children than among those that 
have; that childless women and spin- 
sters are more frequently attacked by 
cancer of the reproductive organs than 
married women with children. (Injur- 
ies due to childbirth are excluded from 
this estimate.) About twenty-five years 
ago Dr. E. Kehrer, a German gynecolo- 
gist, observed: “Every woman with a 
fibroid tumor in the uterus has a history 
of psychosexual disturbance. From the 
size of the tumor you can judge the 
length of the disturbance with accu- 
racy.” 

About one third of all female cancers 
occur in the breast. Psychiatrists be- 
lieve that a possible reason is that the 
breast is of deep significance to a 
woman. It is the symbol of both 
femininity and motherhood and it’s not 
difficult to understand how it can be- 
come a target organ for sexual con- 
flicts. If the woman is frigid and mas- 
culine, she may regard her breasts with 
shame and hostility; or for some com- 
pensatory reason she may develop an 
excessive pride in them. 

A number of recent studies underline 
the possibility of a close link between 
cancer of the sexual sites and conflict 
over sexual matters 

Three years ago Dr. Max Cutler, a 
leading cancer surgeon and former head 
of the Chicago Tumor Institute, and 
his associate Dr. Richard Renneker 
carefully studied forty women who had 
been operated on for breast cancer \ 
general pattern emerged. Of twenty 
childless women, nineteen said they 
would not want to become pregnant 
under any circumstances. Of twenty 
women with children, seventeen said 
they would have preferred to be child- 
less. Almost all the women had a diffi- 
cult and unhappy relationship with 
their mothers. They resented their 
close attachment and dependency on 
their mothers, yet were unable to ex- 
press their hostility. Other clinics have 
made similar observations. 

Dr. James Stephenson and Dr. Wil 
liam Grace, of the Cornell Medical 
School in Ithaca, N.Y., compared one 
hundred women with cancer of the cer- 
vix with a similar number with cancer 
in other sites. The typical cervical can- 
cer case was revealed as a woman with 
poor adjustment in the field of sex, 
maternity and marriage. She was likely 
divorced or separated from her hus- 
band. She disliked intercourse and sel- 


dom derived pleasure from it. Her 
husband was likely to be alcoholic or 
unfaithful. “This knowledge can be 


useful in experimental carcinogenesis,” 
the two doctors concluded 

Their findings were bolstered by 
another investigation conducted by Dr. 
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We've been lettering a 
few signposts for you! 


; Imagine a world in which sea-going 


vessels had no instruments of 


navigation, streetcars had no 
tracks, and roadside signposts had 
no directions marked on them. 
| very day of our lives we rely, 
more than we think, on the sign- 
posts that others have placed here 
for our guidance. 

Fortunately there are signposts 
to guide people in. investment 


too. We al 


directions on 


matters Ames have 


been putting 
investors’ signposts for a long 
time. Some of these signposts read 
others read “Income”. 


Stull 


“Growth”. 
“Security,” Diversification’ 
others must be improvised to help 
investors detour around changing 
conditions and yet arrive safely at 
their original goal. 

The point is, no two investment 


alike. The 


thing all our clients have in 


programs are exactly 
only 
common is the service and atten- 
tion we give them. Because their 
programs are so different. both in 
scope and in objectives, each one 
requires, and gets, individual 
cuidance. 

Here at Ames we have experi- 
enced people who will give your 
investment program careful 
personal attention. Drop in and 
have a talk with us, or if more 


convenient, write us a letter. 


A. E. Ames & Co. 


Limited 
Business Established 1889 
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Milton Tarlau and Irwin Smalheiser at 
the New York City Cancer Institute. 
Describing twenty-two women with 
cancer of the breast and cervix, they 
wrote, ‘None of the patients ever re- 
ceived any kind of positive sex informa- 
tion. It consisted chiefly of warnings 
to stay away from men.”’ 

Lacking information, the women met 
the onset of menstruation with fear, 
shame and disgust. Practically all of 
them had an aversion to marital rela- 
tions, giving as their reasons pain, lack 
of pleasure, disgust or the feeling that 
it was not right or good. Tarlau and 
Smalheiser concluded: ‘‘There is some 
evidence that personality may play a 
. of cancer of 
organs in 


role in the origin 
the primary and secondary 
predisposed individuals.”’ 
Worry, fear and emotional tension 
ill subject the body to a great deal of 
tress Experimental work in recent 
years suggests that stress is the single 
cause of all diseases. Dr. Hans Selye, of 
the University of Montreal, 
that when the human body is under 
through worry, disap- 
cold or bacterial in- 
vasion—its thrown off 
balance. Immediately, the glands try 
to restore this balance by working 
overtime, excreting hormones. If the 
stress is too prolonged, the gland mech- 
inism breaks down and illness devel- 
ops. Because leukemia—cancer of the 
responds to ACTH and corti- 
glandular products, 
there is reason to suspect a close tie 


believes 


stress—be it 
pointment, heat, 
chemistry is 


blood 
sone which are 
between stress and cancer. 

Another possible link between cancer 
ind worry can be demonstrated by 
means of ‘‘oximetric measurement” 
measuring the oxygen level in a per- 
son’s blood. At the Toronto Psychiatric 
Hospital, research psychiatrist John 
Lovatt Doust has repeatedly shown 
that when a person is depressed or wor- 
ried the oxygen level in his blood goes 
down. It stays down until he becomes 
happy again. The significance of this 
has been pointed up by Dr. Harry 
Goldblatt and Gladys Cameron, of the 
University of California Using ani- 
they have shown that cancerous 
a milieu in which 


mals 
cells grow better in 
the supply of oxygen is low. 

Che validity of linking oxygen sup- 
ply and cancer recently received strong 
support from Dr. Otto Warburg, of 
Berlin, a Nobel Prize winner in medi- 
cine He claims the lack of oxygen 
respiration in the body cells is a major 
cause of chronic damage to normal cells 
ind their cancerous 
Some doctors believe there are 


conversion into 
cells 
instances in which prolonged stress may 
have been the direct cause of cancer 

Leukemia is a case in point. “The 
increased tempo of life in the last forty- 
five years may have aided in increasing 
the number of deaths from leukemia,” 
is the observation of Drs. H. W. Jones 
ind F. R. Miller, of the Jefferson Medi 
al College Hospital, Philadelphia. It 
has long known that excessive 
exposure to physical irritants such as 
X-rays, radium and benzol can pro- 
duce leukemia. But the Philadelphia 
doctors suggest that the same condition 


been 


is encouraged by chronic exposure to 
emotional irritants--anxiety, depres- 
sion and chronic worry. They offer two 
case histories as typical of a large group 
of patients with chronic myeloid leu- 
kemia who have been under their care 

In the first case, the patient was wor- 
ried about money all his life. When he 
was at high school he lay awake won- 
dering how he could stave off the 


4 j - . ! ' 
Cancel Deo educationat pDrovratts (ic 


thie 


financial disaster that threatened his 
father. At college, in spite of taking on 
a number of jobs, he never knew where 
he would find enough money to meet 
his bills. In his last year at school he 
was frequently so upset that he would 
gag on his food. He fell in love with a 
girl but had to prolong the engagement 
for five years until he could support a 
wife. Finally, after many tribulations 
and postponements, he married. Eight- 
een months later he died of leukemia. 

The second case concerns a man of 
fifty-three who also worried all his life 
He was a caretaker on an estate and 
he felt that he wasn’t doing his job well. 
He went to work on a new estate where 
the owner committed suicide This 
shocked him. He was further depressed 
and shocked by the death of his father 
He changed jobs fre- 
he spoke of 


soon afterward 
quently At one point 
wanting to die because everybody had 
it in for him. At times, he would walk 
the streets and go for days without eat- 
ing or sleeping. He began complaining 
to his doctor that he had pains in his 
hips and knees and that his feet tingled 
He died two years after the diagnosis of 
leukemia was made. 


Is a Pipe Smoker Calm? 


Mental patients with cancer are cast- 
ing some light on the influence of the 
emotions on the course of the disease. 
A prefrontal lobotomy is sometimes 
performed on psychotic patients. If the 
result is successful, the patient suffers 
far less anxiety. 
where the reduction of anxiety was ac- 
companied by a reduction in the size 
of the tumor 
cers disappear completely but no ex- 
planation has been offered. 

Various investigators have also noted 
that as the patient 
psychotic, the rate of his growth is 


Doctors describe cases 


In some cases, the can- 


cancer becomes 
often slowed down or even arrested 
When he recover and re- 
enters the world of reality with all its 
conflicts and worries, the growth may 


Starts to 


start again. Significantly perhaps, this 
does not apply to conditions such as 
paranoid schizophrenia where the pa- 
tient thinks he is being persecuted 

Is emotional stress the forgotten fac- 
tor in the current cigarette smoking- 
lung cancer controversy’? Drs. E. Kahn 
and Dr. E. F. Gildea have noted in the 
Connecticut State Medical Journal that 
the cigarette smoker 
pipe or cigar smoker 
tense and nervous individual. He in- 


more than the 
tends to be a 
hales deeply to relieve tension. The 


relief, however, is only temporary be 


clis« 


iis¢ rive <i Ppersotl 


cause smoking actually increases ner- 
vousness. Dr. Charles Oberling, a lead 
ing European cancerologist, has often 
observed that 
sion which cause people to smoke also 
harm the human body.”’ Some medical! 
men have speculated that the tension 
that leads to heavy cigarette smoking, 
and not cigarette smoking itself, is the 


“nervousness and ten 


more important factor in lung cancer 
Since there is a relationship between 
the emotions and cancer, it has often 
been suggested that educational pro- 
grams warning the public about cance! 
can produce harmful effects. Can a 
morbid preoccupation with the disease 
give a person cancer? It has been sug- 
gested that this sometimes happens 
But what is much commoner than a 
morbid fear of cancer is a moderat« 
fear. Doctors report that at one time 
or another most women suspect that 
they have cancer If this suspicion 
leads to a periodic checkup by a quali 
fied physician, then the net result of 
educational good For 
early detection and treatment are still 
against a malignant 


programs is 


the best defenses 
growth. 

The psychosomatic approach is that 
the body and the mind 
separated; that cancer is less often fatal 
than it is thought to be; that the body 
has a built-in defense mechanism that 
can resist the invading cancer cells; 
that it would be profitable to give more 


cannot be 


attention to the promotion of lifelong 
mental health; and that psychological 
medicine may be as important as phys- 
ical medicine to cure the cancer patient 
or prolong his life 

But medical authorities agree that 
the link between the emotions and can- 
cer must still be regarded as largely 
speculative. One Toronto specialist, 
Dr. Norman C. Delarue, says, in fact: 
“It is certainly my that 
there is no relationship between the per 
Without doubt, 
no conclusions can yet be reached; no 
The data 
gathered are often contradic 


impression 
sonality and cancer.”’ 


hard and fast rules drawn 
already 
tory. Leukemia, for example, sometimes 
claims very young children; it is un 
likely that prolonged stress could have 
Further- 
more, it is a commonplace observation 
that the 
survives to a ripe old age, then dies 


been a factor in the disease 


chronic worrier sometimes 
of a condition other than cance1 

Years of arduous 
field lie ahead. For no medical prob 
lem is so complex as cancer; and no 


research in this 


psychological problem is so delicate as 
the mysterious relationship that exists 
between the body and the mind. * 





“Dash it, 








| just can't remember the name of the girl | came out 
here to forget.” 
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Backstage at Ottawa 
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fervently wish that this were the whole 


tory Unhappily for them, it’s not 
even half of it 
When Duplessis slapped on his pro 
nea ncome tax last year, he got 
what sounded like unanimous sup 


ort in Quebec for his demand that 
be made fully deductible When 


Dougla Abbott in his last Budget 
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chorus—all the press both English and 
French, all the business and labor organ- 
izations —became anti-Ottawa. 

Under the barrage of criticism Prime 
Minister St. Laurent grew increasingly 
restive. By midsummer he was telling 
friends and colleagues that he was fed 
up, that if nobody else would put 
Ottawa’s side of the argument he’d 
have to launch a major attack himself 
Early in September the attack came 

In two speeches a few days apart, 
the Prime Minister said Canada’s prog 
ress was applauded in most places and 
deplored in only two —the governments 
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behind the Iron Curtain, and the gov- 
ernment of the province of Quebec. 
This crack at Duplessis made front- 
page headlines all over Canada. It 
rather obscured some other remarks, 
even more sensational, which St. Lau- 
rent made at the same time. 

He was reminiscing about a confer- 
ence he’d had with Jesuit fathers in 
New York some years ago, when 
Catholic delegates to the United Na- 
tions were called together and asked, 
“Is the church’s influence increasing 
or decreasing?’” The Prime Minister 
repeated his own reply: 
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“T said I thought the fundamental 
doctrine of the church was increasing 
the scope of its influence in the world, 
but that the personal influence of our 
Catholic clergy in many countries did 
not seem to be increasing but was 
rather on the wane. 

“The reason for that, I added, is that 
you tell us we are only pilgrims in this 
world waiting to go to heaven, and that 
to go to heaven it is not necessary to 
know how to read and write; to go 
to heaven it is not necessary to be in 
good health; in fact, it is even when 
one is in bad health that one stands 
the best chance of going to heaven 
quickly. 

“IT added that this was not the 
teaching of the Divine Master because, 
if I have read the New Testament 
aright, before He began to preach He 
cured many sick people and looked 
after many poor people. I wondered 
therefore whether it was not a mistake 
to neglect spreading education among 
the people, as well as sanitary and 
hygienic habits P 

The Prime Minister seemed quite 
unaware that he had said anything out 
of the way—“‘I have digressed so far,’ 
he said amiably, “‘that I cannot remem- 
ber where I began I admit that 
I did not prepare my speech.”” Many 
of his listeners, Liberals to a man 
bitterly wished that he had prepared 
it. Spoken in French to a political 
meeting in Quebec City, it was dyna 
mite—TNT—nuclear fusion 


REAL, DIE-HARD LIBERALS took 
comfort, however, in the fact that 
Prime Minister St. Laurent had come 
out at last with a flat and fighting 
attack on Duplessis and all his works 

They had chafed for years at the fact 
that many Quebec political workers are 
Liberal in federal affairs but work for 
Duplessis in the provincial. At last, 
they gloated, these turncoats and 
timeservers would have to choose a 
side. At last they’d see a real show- 
down, a grand battle between the forces 
of liberalism and the forces of reaction 

“TI don’t say we’d have won,” an old 
Liberal war horse said recently, “‘but 
we could at least have put up a fight 
I wouldn’t have minded fighting my 
last political battle for Canadianism 
against provincialism.”’ 

Alas, they reckoned without that 
master of political strategy, Maurice 
Duplessis. 

For about a week after the St 
Laurent blast Premier Duplessis said 
nothing at all. Then, in a speech at 
Valleyfield, Que., he made a reply that 
was a model of moderation. He had 
been “insulted,” he said, but he 
wouldn’t respond in kind because ‘“‘the 
fundamental question is too important 


for individuals or parties to confuse the 





In our issue of February 15, 1952 
this paper published an article written 
by Blair Fraser, Ottawa Editor of the 
paper, headed “‘Backstage at Ottawa, 


B. C. Coalition Commits Suicide.”’ The 
article purported to deal with political 
conditions in British Columbia and 


among other things, referred to the 
political activities of Mr. Gordon Wis 
mer, then Attorney-General of the 
Province. Mr. Wismer took exceptior 


to the article as reflecting on his honesty 
and brought an action for libel against 


the publishers of this paper and B 
Fraser, which is still pending 
Speaking both for the publishers 
Mr. Blair Fraser we state that there 
was no intention on the part of the 
writer or publisher to reflect on Mr 


Wismer’s honesty or to charge hin 


with political misconduct. So far 
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issue.’” And he went on to restate in 
very mild terms his usual constitutional 
argument for provincial income tax 

A few days later he took another 
step. He rang up Ottawa, asked Prime 
Minister St. Laurent for a meeting to 
discuss the tax issue 


Even the die-hard Liberals admit 


that St. Laurent couldn’t possibly 
have refused. He had always said 
the door was open to negotiation; he 


could hardly slam it now. Neverthe- 
Montreal meeting and the 
amiable silence that followed it sowed 


less, that 


doubt and distrust in the bosoms of the 
provincial Liberals. 

Just to make a bad matter worse, 
1 rumor spread all over Quebec City 
it that moment According to it 
someone had asked the Prime Minis 
ter’s younger son Jean-Paul what thesée 
negotiations meant Jean-Paul, who 
was believed to be feuding at the time 
with Quebec Liberal Leader Georges 
Lapalme, 
‘My father is fed up with Lapalme and 
would rather deal with Duplessis.”’ 


iS supposed to have answered 


Chere Ss some confusion 


Ottawa 


imong 
Liberals as to whether or 
not Jean-Paul St 
iny such thing. But rightly or wrongly, 
Lapalme believed the story. He was 
ind still is furious 

All this would have been bad enough 
t Juple SSLS h id been ready, is some 


Laurent ever said 


Liberals were rash enough to hope, t 


cry “uncle”? to Uncle Louis and sign 
1 tax-rental agreement. Nothing of the 
kind He send a letter 
containing his 
it came early in November it turned 


promised to 
“proposals,’” but when 
out to be nothing more than a renewal 
of his demand for full deductibility. All 
ne ““proposed”’ was to remove from the 
preamble of his 
sentence that Ottawa didn’t like 
ing a “‘prior right”’ to income tax 

‘“‘He offered to drop his assertion of 
a prior right,”’ a federal cabinet minis- 
ter said bitterly, ‘“‘on condition that we 
would act to make the claim valid.” 


Income Tax Act i 
claim 


Yet Ottawa remained silent No 
body said, officially, that Duplessis had 
made no proposals at all Ken Eaton, 
Ottawa's assistant deputy minister of 
finance in charge of taxation, took a 
small team of experts to Quebec in 
December for long private conferences 
with Duplessis’ tax experts. All this 
conspired to encourage and seemingly 
confirm press speculation that a tax 
deal between Ottawa and Quebec was 
n the works 

By this time, of course, all the steam 
had fizzled out of the Quebec Liberals’ 
fighting mood Having cooled off by 
degrees for three months, they no 
longer felt like picking up the cudgels 
they had so reluctantly laid down. The 
riders, on the other hand 
the men who were Liberal workers in 
federal elections and Union Nationale 


two-horse 


n provincial, had quite recovered from 
their fright and were placidly 
ing the tax relief which circumstances 
seemed to promise them. 


await- 


Ottawa was in a box Duplessis 
hadn't given an inch, really, but his 
mild tone and his initiative in request- 
ng a conference had made everyone 
think a compromise was coming. To 
concession would bring i 
to make 


refuse any 
storm from Quebec taxpayers 
any would look very like surrender 
Ottawa Liberals think they found as 
good a way as any out of that painful 
dilemma 
out, is quite unilateral—it is not a 
“deal,”’ but just 
sion toward the taxpayers Duplessis 
has been ill-using. They have not given 
way, they insist, on the principle that 
Ottawa and not the province decides 
what size bite the province may take 
from the federal income-tax pie It 
is still true that Duplessis is depriving 


his people of their just due by refusing 


Their concession, they point 


‘ 


gesture of compas- 
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to sign an agreement But when all 
that is said, the Ottawa Grits are 
unhappily aware that it still looks too 
much like a win for Duplessis and a 
backdown for them 

They don’t think for a minute that 
all these things—tax concession, irate 
clergy split party and all the rest 

could bring defeat in Quebec to a 
Liberal Party led by Louis St 
gut St 


Laurent 
Laurent was seventy-three last 
February 1. Whether some English 
Protestant could 
weather the storm is a very different 


successor 


speaking 


question, and it worries them sick * 


British Columbia, would have been 


London Letter 


deeply touched if you had heard their 
description of the beauty of Vancouver 





CONTINUED FROM PAGE 4 ind the kindness of its peopk Chere 
were humorous episodes as well, but 
nothing could hide their enthusiasn 

We heard from the gallant Peter for that gracious city that looks west 
whom we saw on television staggering ward to the Orient 
and falling on the Vancouver track sx the evening n ed to ite climay 
when victory seemed an absolute cer there were only the two big etars left 
tainty We heard sensible speeches ind the chairman called on Chat 
from boxers, gymnasts, jumpers, weight way We really let ourselves go, for 
throwers -not only sensible but amus tw not r yng that he beat 
ng and lively speeches the Russian champion at the Whit« 
You in Canada, and espe. lly in City in London in one of the most 
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thrilling struggles in the 
sport. 

3ut now instead of facing just one 
Russian he had to speak in the very 
temple of oratory 
the art all around him. 

Let me end your suspense by repeat- 
Tory minister said to me 
is Chataway finished: 
take up running,” he 
have 


ing what a 
“I’m going to 
said, “‘I might 
a chance against that fellow on 
the track.”’ 

I am not exaggerating declaring 
that Chataway spoke like a young 
Disraeli. His voice production was not 
only pleasant but pertect In 
fact the previous night he had played 
Algie in Oscar Wilde’s The Importance 
of Being E: in excellent semi- 
production. As far as style 


ilmost 


irnest, in 


nateur 


was concerned, he could have gone right 
upstairs to the debating chamber and 
spoken like a foreign secretary 

And there 


philosophy in his words 


was substance as well 

“Don’t imag- 
said, “that when the Russian 
ind I ran at the White City he was 
ind | was think- 
ng of Great Britain. We 


ne hy he 


thinking of the Soviet 


weren't even 


thinking of the crowd. There were just 
two of us, two men, like the beginning 
of time. One of us had to win and 
no one else mattered And when the 


race is over we are still two men ipart 


wo lonely men in a world of noise, and 
it that moment a precious and endur- 
ng friendship is born.” 

Then to lighten the tension he made 


est and sat down 


best speeches ever 
heard ir precincts of West- 
minster We that 
Churchill w is not there to acclaim it 
It is to the credit of Roge 
who spoke last 
won our esteem, but he was 
Hamlet fol- 
lowing an outrageous and glittering 
Mercutio And do not tell me that 
Mercutio and Hamlet are not in the 
same play There they 
eves on the stage of Westminster 


It was one of the 


the ancient 


were only sorry 
r Bannister 
that his quiet smiling 
sincerity 


like somewhat wistful 


were before our 


hours later for the House was 


1 long debate, three or four of 


attended the Vancouver 


ibout it in the 


us who had 


dinner were talking 
smoke room I expressed my aston- 
ishment that athletes should have 


shown such extraordinary intellectual 


‘You should not be so surprised ,”’ 


‘ 


d one of our grou} “Over the years 
the fellows who were 
Oxford and C 


slittering prizes in real life 


in sport 
im bridge have won 
Now that 


ilizes the propaganda 


very nation re 
the competition becomes 
In the end it is the 


lue of sport, 
fiercer and fiercer 


best brain—other things being equal 
that makes the champion.” 
We were joined by others who had 


ilso been at the 
rgument grew lively As 
dud at all kinds of 
to maintain my theory that mind and 
little in common From 
point we fell to discussing why 
producing 


dinner, and the 
i hope less 
games I struggled 
muscle have 
that 
Britain should suddenly be 
vorld-ch impion athletes 

“That is quite simple to explain,” 
sa d one MP “We ire 
Elizabethan age Under the 
first Elizabeth, England led the world 
n the arts, in war, in exploration, in 


now in i 


second 


finance and in government. Under our 
second Elizabeth today we are seeing 
the deve loy ment of another such age.”’ 
THREE WEEKS LATER my wife 
and I went to the gala first night of 

* William Walton’s new opera, Troilus 
and Cressida, at Covent Garden 

It was a sentimental evening for us, 
not only because we had known Willie 
Walton when as a youth he was trying 
a hearing for his music, but also 


Mak olm 


to get 


because the conductor was Sir 


history of 


with champions of 


Sargent whom we first met years back 
when he had graduated from playing 
a church organ to become the conductor 
of the Gilbert and Sullivan operas. 

Walton is lazy and took his time at 
earning recognition. Malcolm Sargent 
was patronized by the critics as being 
able but superficial Does he not 
stoop to conduct the hornpipe at the 
Proms while idiotic, juvenile fans throw 
flowers at him? 

However, Sargent and Walton were 
both knighted in the time, 
but not without some eyebrow raising 
Benjamin Britten 
was outshining Walton, and Sargent 
was not serious enough 


course of 


in austere circles 


conside red i 
musician to conduct at Covent Garden 


But London is a psychic place and 


there was a sudden feeling that the 
first night of Troilus and Cressida 
would be a tremendous affair. I was 
lucky enough to get two seats 


Covent Garden was itself again We 
fellow in the 
full evening dress, 
their 
capit il city 


saw only one miserable 
stalls who was not in 
ind the 
Here again 


where the 


women were in glory 
was a great 
men and women paid the 
tribute of full formal dress to the com 
poser the 
And it is 


city where a new full-scale 
be born 


conductor and the singers 


only in a great capital 
opera can 


Birth of a Masterpiece 


We shall not soon forget that night 


Walton had come into his own wit! 
music that challenged but did not 
imitate the best work of Richard 
Strauss His orchestration was su 
perb, his daring was limitless, his in 
vention never flagged ind not for 


moment did he descend to the obvious 


But how much he owed to Malcoln 
urgent! Sa 


gent’s control of the o 





I 


chestra was so complete that he could 


do inything with it Yet there was 
never a moment that he was not 
guiding and inspiring the singers when 
they needed it most 

When Sir Malcolm reached the last 


tremendous climax that ends the opera 


his shoulders drooped and for a moment 
his head was lowered. The ordeal was 


ver He had presided it the birt! yt 


masterpiece 


re) 
1udience he bowed 
them tne 


1en he went 


Unseen by the 
o the orchestra, and gave 
benediction of his hands. TI 
on the stage to share in the tumultuous 
ovation 

Upstairs in the foyer there were 
celebrate ind 
we joined some of our friends in the 
were the 
whicl 


champagne parties to 


general jubilation Gone 
ghastly 
had been unhappy 
Queen during the Coronation 
Walton had 
glory for Gloriana 

And then we heard 
which had 
smoke room. A friend of mine pointed 
to Sargent and Walton, who were sur- 
rounded by eager admirers. ““They are 
the new Elizabethans,”’ he 

Bannister, Chataway, Sargent, W 
ton, the Duke of Edinburgh, Churchill, 
Christopher Fry, Anthony Eden, Rab 
Butler—there is greatness again in the 
womb of Mother England 


memories of Gloriana 
presented to the 
young 
festivities substituted 
almost he same 


t 
phrase been used in the 


Sal d 


From the 
and the heartbreak years of peace that 
followed, there is emerging a vitality 
almost reckless self-confidence 


long weary siege of war 


and an 
that is expanding our economy in all 
directions. Bold plans for development 
in the backward overseas territories are 
being launched, and at home our indus- 
tries are throbbing with a new virility 

Great days, great years lie 
On land, on sea and in the air, in 
art and industry, in sport 
and politics, the new Elizabethans are 
with us. 
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THE STRUGGLE FOR 
THE BORDER 


continued from page 15 


irrived at Quebec early in 1775, proto- 
col was of small account The Con- 
tine ntal Congress was preparing to In- 
vade and liberate Canada 
were sound enough. Canada was a base 
from which the British would certainly 
strike southward. 
must be neutralized. 
To this end the Congress first invited 
lelegates from Quebec to join Canada 
to the Revolution. As the Canadians 
paid no attention—the seigneurs and 
priests saw to that 
ited from their British oppressors by 


Its reasons 


Canada, therefore, 


they must be liber- 


force 

Little force surely would be required 
Quebec had been softened up by Ameri- 
The agents reported to 
he Congress that Canada was groan- 
ng, like its neighbors, under the im 
perial boot. As viewed from Philadel- 
phia, Canada looked ripe for rebellion 
nd needed only a little outside help to 


in agitators. 


throw off its chains. 
Carleton the statesman 

laid aside his Quebec Act 

to keep C 


by generous concessions, and 


reluctantly 
which had 
been intended inada loyal 
became 
1 soldier again. There was no alter- 
1ative. He found himself in the exact 
middle of the Revolution 
by blind luck, England had the right 
man in the right place 

While the Congress argued and de- 
layed, Ethan Allen, a towering 
tiersman and leader of the 
Mountain Boys, had been conducting 
authorities of 


For once, 


tren- 


Green 


1 private war with the 
New York Now he 
against Canada into his own hands 
Across Lake Champlain from Ticon- 
deroga he was joined by a horse dealer 


took the war 


and amateur soldier, Benedict Arnold 
They mustered altogether two hundred 
and thirty men. The great fortress was 
held by forty 
troops who freely allowed spies to in 
spect their lack of preparation 
The 

the first 


about unsuspecting 


Americans crossed the lake in 
light of 


May 10, 1775, the 


sentry’s musket missed fire, the com- 
mander was awakened by i know k on 
his door and the hoarse voice of Allen 
ordering him to surrender ‘“‘in the name 
f the Great Jehovah and the Conti 
Or so Allen told the 


The commander sur 


nental Congress! 
story afterwards 
rendered in his dressing gown 

Allen’s partner, Seth Warner, ca 
Point and its thirteen 
surprised soldiers. Arnold seized Fort 
St. Johns on the Richelieu in the same 
bloodless fashion 

The American Revolution controlled 


)- 


ired Crown 


the historic invasion corridor at the 


moment when the Continental Con 


is solemnly resolving “‘that no 


Incursion ought to be 


yress W 
Expedition or 
indertaken or made, by any Colony or 
Body of Colonies, against or into Can- 
ida.”’ Philadelphia changed its mind 
vithin a few days and commissioned 
General Schuyler to “‘pursue any meas- 


res in Canada that may have a ten- 


dency to promote the peace and secur- 
ty of these colonies,”’ always providing 
that t will not be disagreeable to the 


Canadians.”’ 
By mid-August fifteen hundred troops 


nd three generals were at Ticonderoga 


Would the Canadians fieht? 


civil war was 
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on their way to Canada 
ler fell ill, the supreme command went 
to Richard Montgomery. a former « ap 
tain in the British Army. He 


was now 
thirty-eight years old, tall 
and dashing, the very image of America 
in arms 


handsome 


B 
sut concerning his army, he 


wrote to his wife: “Such a set of pusil 
lanimous wretches never were col 
lected.”’ Their orders were to t ike 
Montreal and besiege Quebec, accord 


ing to the proved strategy of Wolf 
The right wing of a double 
under Arnold (‘‘that horse jockey,’ as 
Carleton called him 
Quebec overland from the southeast 
In September Arnold’s force of eleven 
hundred picked men was dragging its 
bateaux up the Kennebec The 
colonials included 
frontier fighters of the Seven Years 
War and an undistinguished character 
called Aaron Burr, of 
would be heard. 
Canada’s old friend, northern winter 


issault 


, Was to strike at 


toiling 
some of the crack 


whom 


more 


caught the expedition on an overgrown, 


swampy and almost impassable trail 
Three hundred starving men turned 
hack. The dauntless remainder pushed 


forward, eating dogs and moccasins, 
shot down the Chaudiéré by raft and 
Quebec on 
After one of the 
marches on 
stood where Wolfe 


pared to duplicate his strategy 


Ley is, 


November 8 


reached opposite 
most 


Arnold 


had stood and pre 


desperate record, 
without 
his resources or his luck 

is Wolfe had 


was a difference this 


There loomed the rock 
There 
time The C 
had fought the 
century and a half 
them It was a 
C‘hirteen Colonies As 
deceived by the 
Canada 


seen it 


anadian habitants, who 
English invaders for 
ne Ip 


omen for the 


now decided to 
good 
ilways, the 
were outer look ot 

Boats and scaling ladders were suy 
plied by the Canadians. Arnold landed 
at Anse au Foulon in Wolfe's footsteps 
and marched his bold scarecrow army 
His writ 
ten demand for surrender was ignored 
Hector Theophilus Cra 


officer commanding 


toward the walls of Quebe¢ 


by Colonel 
mahé, the Swiss 
the weak town 
absence at Montreal 

This was not what 


yarrison in Carleton’s 
Arnold had been 
pundits of the 
Inalienabl 


led to expect by the 
Continental Congress 


rights, it now appeared, included one 


not dreamed of in the philosophy of 
Philadelphia. The French Canadians 
ind British in Quebec, 
issumed the rigl 


from the Rev 


under a Swis 
commander, 
clude C 


Arnold thought that over and wisely 


olution 


inada 


marched twenty miles upriver to await 


the other invasion army of the Riche 
lieu 

Carleton, in Montreal, now ced at 
firsthand the unanswered question of 
Canada’s future would the Frencl 
Canadians defend Britis Ameri 


he idiotic gov 


authorized the Govern 


Evidently not 
in London had 
f 


or to raise six thousand of the 


loyal Canadian subjects, but the Car 
adians refused to rise even t he ex 
hortation of their seigneurs and pries 
Why should they Che civil war am 
the English was none of their busines 
he invaders under Montgomery prot 
ably would be no worse and might be 
better than those under Wolf A cor 
quered people saw no reason to assist 


their conquerors 


4 lesser man than Carleton would 


Phe Enelish 


of their business 


When Schuy- 
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Was it 


mighty 


In the 


ON 


the American Revolution was won 
the border with Canada had to be drawn. 


possible that George III's addled 


ministers could sign away most of the 


land won by Canada’s explorers? 


Bruce Hutchison 


continues 


The Struggle For The Border 


next issue of Maclean’s with 
the fateful story of 


THE DAY 


THEY CARVED UP CANADA 
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have judged the prospects hopeless. 
With a handful of British and a few 
Canadian seigneurs he was expected to 
hold the historic line of the St. Law- 
rence against the nearly three million 
people of the Thirteen Colonies. Like 
France before it, England had left 
Canada and the few acres of snow to 
their fate. The prospects were worse 
than Carleton then knew. He had 
heard nothing of Arnold’s army as he 
faced the advance guard of Mont- 
gomery’s. 

Che advance guard was led by 
Allen Disregarding his commander, 
the chosen instrument of Jehovah and 
the Congress undertook to seize Mont- 
real almost singlehanded as he had 
seized Ticonderoga. His hundred and 
twenty men were easily captured or 
driven off by Carleton’s little force 
Allen was handcuffed, angrily protest 
ing this indignity to a soldier, and 
iter imprisoned in a Cornish castle 


Into the American Ambush 


Montgomery easily took the Riche- 
lieu forts and advanced on Montreal 
Carleton knew his town could not be 
defended. Most of the few Canadian 
militia who had grudgingly enlisted 
promptly deserted Che Indian allies 
fled. Following Montcalm, in precisely 
the same circumstances, Carleton was 
ompelled to fall back on the citadel 
ot Quebec 

This proved no simple matter 
Arnold and Montgomery had blocked 
tne roads on both sides of the St 
Lawrence. Carleton proposed to de- 
scend the river by boat, but a north 
east gale held him landlocked in 
Montreal [he wind shifted on No 
ember 11. A single cannon shot sum 
moned the “‘whole military establish 
ment” of a hundred and thirty men 
imong whom stood Carleton, grave as 
usual wrung to the soul but firm, 
1aken and serene,” 
that half a continent might well de 


perhaps aware 


pend on his ability to reach Quebec 
“he little company boarded eleven 
boats and slipped down the river in the 
darkness 
Carleton had once been afloat with 
his lucky friend, Wolfe, on a similar 
idventure. Now Wolfe's luck deserted 
him. Near Sorel the tiny British fleet 
éd without warning on Arnold's 
Offered honorabl 





surrender, 





Carleton still refused, staking his life 


and probably Canada’s on a last wild 


gamble. Since his fleet was dcomed he 


withdrew it upstream and left it. He 
must reach Quebec alone 

The English gentleman quickly dres- 
sed himself as a Canadian habitant, in 
a tasseled red bonnet, grey homespun 
clothes, a gay sash and moccasins 
Thus disguised he boarded the whale- 
boat of a French Canadian riverman 
named Bouchette, better known for his 
exploits as the ‘‘Wild Pigeon.’ 

The Wild Pigeon knew his business. 
His crew rowed silently down-river in 
the night, oars muffled, and at the nar- 
row passage between Isle St. Ignace 
and the Isle du Pas, a few yards from 
Arnold’s battery, paddled with their 
hands. Now Wolfe’s luck returned to 
rescue Carleton The American sen- 
tries heard nothing. 

Carleton’s escape on the St. Law- 
rence, like Washington's on the Ohio 
was to produce large consequences 
Bouchette, the Wild Pigeon, had played 
his little part in the course of human 
events and, with many other vital 
players, was forgotten 

“On the 19th,” says the diary of 
Thomas Ainslie, customs collector at 
Quebec, “‘to the unspeakable joy of the 
friends of the Government, and to the 
utter dismay of the abettors of Sedition 
and Rebellion, General Carleton ar- 
rived . We saw our Salvation in his 
Presence 

Arnold captured the Canadian flotilla 
up the river only to see that his essen- 
tial British quarry had slipped through 
his fingers in the guise of a Canadian. 

Carleton found Quebec in grave 
straits and himself in a singular situa- 
tion. Only sixteen years before he had 
helped Wolfe capture this town from 
French general, now buried in a British 
shell hole. A British general must take 
Montcalm’s place and defend the town 
for England against English troops 
calling themselves Americans Fo 
England? Possibly Carleton alone 
among his miserable garrison, among 
the statesmen of England and the 
philosophers of Philadelphia, dimly sus 
pected that he was defending Quebe: 
for the Canadians 

He was caught in the perennial para 
dox of Canada and must use the means 
it hand. They were not much, propor- 
tionately about equal to Montcalm’s 

His first step was to expel from the 


town all the able-bodied Canadians 


who would not fight hat left 5,000 | 
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people of doubtful sentiment within the 
walls, about 350 British regulars, 400 
sailors and 530 Canadian militia 
About 1,300 men must face the re- 
sources of the Continental Congress, 
hold Quebec under its fourth siege or, 
in losing it, probably lose Canada to 
the Revolution many times 
before, a scant square mile of rock be- 
side the river contained the destiny of 
at least half the continent. 

Montgomery took Montreal and 
joined Arnold at Quebec. The two 
American generals surveyed, in their 
shrunken army, the tragic military 
miscalculations of the Continental 
Congress—-and something more, Phila- 
delphia’s total miscalculations of the 
Canadian nature. Desertion and dis- 
ease had reduced the American force 
on the Plains of Abraham to about a 
thousand men. Still, Montgomery, 
knowing war but not Canada, was cer- 
tain that the Canadians would surren- 
der. He had that on the word of the 
Philadelphia philosophers and who 
could doubt it? Therefore, he would 
“eat his Christmas dinner in Quebec or 
in hell.”” He ate it in his own camp. He 
would eat only seven more dinners in 
this world. 

A written demand for Quebec’s sur- 
render was tied to an arrow and shot 
over the walls. It informed Carleton 
that Quebec was “incapable of defense, 
manned by a motley crew of sailors, 
the greatest part our friends, or of citi- 
zens who wish to see us within their 
walls and a few of the worst troops who 
ever styled themselves soldiers.’”’ The 
townspeople were warned that Quebec 
would soon be a “city in flames, car- 
nage, confusion, plunder, all caused by 
a general courting ruin to avoid his 
shame.”’ 


As so 


The Fateful New Year’s Eve 


There spoke the Continental Con- 
It was speaking a lot these days 

Not enough, 
gallant servant 


gress. 
ind knew 
however, to 
Montgomery 

Carleton paid no 
message by arrow. 


everything 


Save its 


attention to the 
The Canadians of 
his garrison appeared to have little wish 
for liberation. And in their loyalty 
under Canada unwittingly 
turning the critical corner of its future 

The futile followed by 
mortar shells which “‘even the women 
came to laugh at.”’ The walls were weak 
but Montgomery lacked artillery to 
smash them. His troops shivered in 
their thin captured British uniforms 
und soon were assailed by a familiar 
enemy With smallpox in his camp 
ind Quebec deaf to the 
democracy, Montgomery must attack 


siege was 


arrow was 


counsels of 


or retreat 

He hesitated for some 
that the odds were against him, decided 
Plains 


on the 


time knowing 


on a frontal assault from the 
but yielded to his own officer 
pring iple s of democratic decision 


accepted a subtler strat 


new 
by vote, and 

His broken promise 
in the town, his lack 


quarrels 


Christmas came 
to eat his dinner 
of money, the between his 
officers and the well-hated Arnold had 
changed Montgomery from a gay con 

tired 
In the depressed humor of 


had 


queror to a and despondent 


young man 


his predecessor, Wolfe, he almost 


given up hope of victory. Finally he 
ordered the two-pronged assault for the 
night of December 31, a New Year’s 


Eve to be remembered throughout 


America. 
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It did not find Carleton unprepared. 
His garrison was in good order. The 
Canadian militia with unques- 
tioning discipline beside the British 
regulars—for the first time, but by no 
means the last. Unity of the two races 
under arms might mean Quebec’s sal- 
vation now. It meant much more later 
If it could survive this night it might 
turn the tide of sentiment among the 
wavering Canadians. Though 
thought of it then, the men of Quebec 
might begin, for all their puny num- 
bers, to demonstrate the possibility of 
a biracial state. 

Carleton had no time for such long 
thoughts. As midnight passed and the 
world entered a new year of Indepen 
dence, Inalienable Rights and Self 
Evident Truth, a swirling blizzard hid 
the Plains of Abraham and the Ameri 
can camp. Then, towards four o'clock, 
signal fires blazed beside the St 
Charles, north of the town. They were 
answered by two green rockets, arch 
ing across the beyond the 
rock of Cape Diamond. The attack 
evidently was coming from two sides 
Carleton’s hour, like Champlain’s, 
Frontenac’s and Montcalm’s, was com 
ing with it. 

The American 
began to fire against the western walls 
Carleton surmised that their 
sound, dulled by the how] of the bliz 
zard, was a feint. He was right. Mont- 
gomery intended to round Cape Dia 
mond and attack the lower town from 
the St. Lawrence bank. Arnold, attack 
ing from the St. Charles on the north, 
would meet Montgomery and the joint 
forces would scale the heights to cap- 
ture the garrison. 

Carleton had guarded 
these possibilities. Grave as usual he 
stood with his Place 
d’Armes, ready to move where he was 
Drums, bugles church 
bells sounded a general alarm 


stood 


no one 


blackness 


guns on the Plains 


soon 


against all 
reserves in the 


needed and 
Montgomery and five hundred men 
crept out of Wolfe’s Cove, by a narrow 
trail along the river bluffs, in the teeth 
This time no 
guard of fifty 


of a fine, cutting snow 


Vergor but an alert 


British and Canadians, under John 
Coffin, stood at the barricade of Prés 
de-Ville with four small guns. They 


waited in silence and saw nothing but 


the snow, heard only the guns on the 


Plains 
Suddenly vague figures appeared not 
twenty yards away 4 man crawled 


forward, looked at the barricade and 
retreated. Still the guard kept silent in 
their baited trap 

Now they could see a knot of Amer 
cans huddled together in consultation 
Montgomery 


“Come on 


and 
Que 
As he charged the trap 
From a distance of ten yards 


Ville fired their 


waved his sword 


shouted brave lads 
be« Is ours'”’ 
c losed 


the four guns of Prés-de 


single volley of grapeshot The fore 
most Americans lay on the snow No 


survi 


second volley was needed. The 
ing attackers had fled 
down the 


A man came screaming 


street with the false news that the 
Americans had burst into the town 
from the St. Charles The guard at 


Prés-de-Ville started to bolt in 
Its commander threatened to shoot the 
No one moved 
Mor 

ery would never come back again 
The battle had shifted to the 
There Arnold’s force of six hundred, i 
captured British uniforms, a 
“Liberty or Deatt I 


was advancing 


p ink 


first man who moved 
but the danger had passed itgom- 


norti 


Paul rawled 
slogan nned to 
the 


their hats, uiong th 
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r j ot < ~ ( ries ] 
i = rks Sault M 
sr N Arr j eed niv er 
hefore rderir re N S 
e cried gether. rus 
he w is re rdly uttered before 
He pr ed mself against wall wit 
ron AS j nd was irried it 
f gunshot 
D el Morgar eading the charge 
ig neat the } rr le found mself 
snared in a dark street, enfiladed by 
British guns, raked by Canadian mus 
kets from ever ise window he 
11-de-s nstant De me shambies 
f confusing red uniforms on both sides 
an es. g neahot nd ex od 
ng les 2 few hundred men 
or na few square yards but 
figt f the world’s decisive 
battles. American soldiers would never 
fight better ry e hopelessly Suc 
men could ke a Revolution The 
ild r re Quebec against these 
xids 
‘Take Care, my Lads’”’ 
. ra hind tumult and 


nag et 1 the ir aders dead in 
the sr ean Canadiar ley 
W ( tons reserves salled t 
from the | e Gate and took the 
Americans in the rear, Morgan perforce 
surrendered 

[The defenders had st thirty men 
killed and vyounded That was the 
price of saving Quebec But Quebec 
was a foothold only of British power 


inderstood the 


larger forces and dangers in play and 


in America. Carleton 


Ww is despe rately anxious to save the las 
small chance of reconciliation with the 
Americans His 

| 


were given a good breakfast warm 


prisoners, therefore 


quarters and a friendly lecture 

My lads,”’ said the Governor why 
did you come to disturb an honest man 
in his government that never did you 
any harm in his life Come, my boys 
you are in.a very painful situation and 
not able to go home in any comfort 
I must provide you with shoes, wit! 


StOCcCKINgs and good warm waistcoats 


I must give you some victuals to carry 
you home Take care, my lads, that 
you do not come nere again lest I 
should not treat you so kindly Sound 
advice, no doubt, but the Revolution 


was past its point of no return and, for 





ts iders, Quebec was only a minor 
ncident 
Search parties were sent out to col 


lect the wounded Americans and bury 
Chey found thirteen rounded 
he Prés-de-Ville 


barricade. From one of them a frozen 


humps of snow beside t 


MACLEAN'S 


UNHEARING AID 


people 
- re many, 
= etrect ngly tres 
nite ep iny 
e | lllance, 
ng f enes< + ; 


P. J. BLACKWELL 


ind protruded It was t hand 
Monteome: 

( aton i e afficera wat ed the 
bod rt s nd lant ng 
ee — wate n honorable g1 
hard bv the St. Louis Gat A fter 
t Ss Was no ordinary war It was a hate 
ful quarrel within the British family 
Montgomery had died because neither 
he nor the Continental Congress under 


] 
stood ti 


e position of Canadians in 
quarrel 

Why should they understand it wher 
the Canadians hardly understood 
themselves? Even Ben Franklin, wisest 
of English-speaking North Americans 
was baffled by these Americans of older 
residence and different tongue Next 
spring he set up a printing press in the 
basement of the Chateau de Ramesay 
it Montreal: he concentrated the ablest 

yurnalistic mind of the continent on 
persuasive propaganda; he proved be 
yond the doubt of reasonable men that 
Canada’s place was in the free union of 
the Thirteen Colonies. Obviously the 
Canadians were not reasonable men 
Franklin’s 


arguments as they had been equally un 


They listened, unmoved, t« 





moved by Car 








Up to now most hen ad re 
mained neutral the English famil 
—— When Carleton had saved 
their beloved Quebec, when the Amer 
can commissioners paid for supplies 
the worthless paper money of the Cor 
tinental Congress, when the soldiers 
mocked the Catholi Chu I w he 





Franklin’s proclamation of liberty be 


gan to wear the look of an unwantex 
ilien system, the habitants turned sour 


Liberation of this sort seemed to be 


only another invasion of the Canadian 
homeland under a new name. Militar 
ily and morally it was already the 
Revolution’s first and only permanent 
defeat 

The survivors of Montgomery’s army 
could maintain the futile siege of Que 
bec through the winter. Franklin could 
urn out his tracts, manifestoes an 
homespun logic in the Montreal cellar 
but the doubtful scales of Canadia1 
sentiment had tilted quietly and for 
ever in favor of England, not becaus« 
the Canadians loved it more but 
Americans and their democracy less 


On these humble and invisible scales 


the political balance of the continent 
tilted also—-and much further than the 
British government or the Continenta 
Congress yet supposed The Revolu 
tion had lost its fourteenth state and 


America’s northern half. thanks to the 





foresight of a gr e English gentlemar 
f +} ld 
of the old schoo * 
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We Just Had 
To Be Alone 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 18 


k. But the guy doesn’t live who 
Then chuckling 
the 
ind patted Alca’s shoulder, her 
shrewd blue eyes suddenly hard 
at the 


in open book.” 


| winking she leaned 


her mouth turning down 
5 


1ers 
Look after No. 1, Alca,”’ 
ver give anything away 

you bank 


int to open a 


our secret love.”’ 


the big shrewd woman showed in 
there 
Buhay wouldn’t do for 


and she knew 


thing Mrs 


eyes 


across 


she said. 
This week 
account 
1 no matter what happens it should 
Alca’s respect 


r. They were very different and they 


ved each other. 
One night Alea told Mrs 
o had come into the music 
records 
with 


some classical 
ever met 
she said. It 


anyone 
inners, 

way 
ery dignified person. 
in Alca’s 
her voice 


The glow eyes 


leasure in 


store 
She 
such 


and 
worried 


Buhay 
ut a young man named Tom Prince 
to 


had 


nice 
was wonderful 
he had made her feel she was 


Mrs 


“‘Look here, honey, don’t let 


buhay 
he first guy you meet knock you over,” 
she said. 

Next night Alca didn’t come 


il 


| midnight. Tom 
er to dinner and then a 
had found out all about 


Prince had 
movie 
him 


home 


taken 
and 


He 


id finished a course in commercial art 
ind was taking a job in an advertising 


talking 


gency Alca couldn’t stop 
ibout him. Even after they had had 
their coffee she stood at 


remembering bright 


door 


little 


her bedroom 


jokes 
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Tom had made and trying them out 
on Mrs. Buhay. 

“Okay, a 
Mrs. Buhay 


around 


very 
said, 


entertaining guy,”’ 
putting arm 
her affectionately. “I remem- 
ber the first guy who ever made a pass 
at me. I thought he looked wonderful 
Let's 
Alca laughed 
bring him home 


her 


because he wore shoes and pants 
see this guy up close.” 
and would 
tomorrow night 


said she 


The next night Mrs. Buhay was in 
her bedroom when she heard them at 


the door When Alca called, ““Mrs 
Suhay,”’ she followed them into the 
living room. They were both out of 


breath from running up the stairs and 
laughing and Alca had on her smart 
white linen suit. ‘‘Mrs. Buhay,’’ she 
said softly, “‘this is Tom Prince.” 

“‘How are you, Tom,” Mrs. Buhay 
said heartily as she put out her hand 
“I’ve heard all about you.”’ But 
was surprised because he was a good 
looking well-dressed boy an 
sured and cultivated manner and she 
wished she had dressed up a little more 
With smile knew 
all about her too. 

“T’ll get some coffee and some bis 
cuits,” Alca said, and with 
she told Mrs. Buhay that she wanted 
to give her a chance to have a talk with 
Tom and get a good impression of him 


she 


with 


as- 


an easy he said he 


her eyes 


because she valued her judgment so 
very much. 

“Sit down, Tom,”’ Mrs. Buhay said, 
and she sat down and smoothed her 


She soon got him talking easily 
about his work while she appraised him 
shrewdly. She had a lot of experience 
men that had started 
was sixteen and working at the carnival 


dress 


with when she 
lunch counter In the beginning sh¢« 
had the it, but 


the beginning until she had learned to 


got worst of only in 
size a man up. 

There were things about Tom that 
made her uneasy. Her blunt straight 
forward questions seemed to amuse him 
a little. He had a smooth soft-voiced 
politeness and well proportioned hands 
and he used very little slang. He wore 
grey slacks and a light-grey jacket with 
check and as he leaned back 
on the sofa he was so much at home 
that he made her feel a bit clumsy and 
ill at She began to take 
air of refinement and hated herself for 


a blue 


ease on an 


doing it 


When Alca came in with the tray 
Mrs. Buhay sat back and listened to 
them and it seemed to her that Alcea 
didn’t even talk his language 

“Tl take those dishes into the 
kitchen,”” she said, so they could be 
alone together, and she put the cups 
and saucers on the tray and went out 
to the kitchen. 

’7HEN she was washing the dishes 
W Alea came into the kitchen and 


took her arm. ‘‘How do you like him”?”’ 


she w hispered 


“He’s quite a guy,” Mrs. Buhay 
admitted 

“He certainly is Oh, I’m so glad 
you like him.’ 

‘Look Alca,”’ she said, one hand on 


smiled wisely 


her hip as she 
fellow’s a very intelligent young man.”’ 

“You bet he is, Mrs. Buhay 

““And well educated, too 

“Yes, he went to college she said 
proudly. 

“‘Where does he live, Alca?’ 

‘“‘He’s got a room of his own 

you to see it, I 


“And he’d like 


suppose 


‘“‘He hasn't said anything about it.” 

‘He will. And don’t you go there, 
Ak If I were in your place I'd watch 
that I wasn’t alone with him too 
much.”’ 

“But I like being alone with him. 
Why shouldn't I?” 


*‘Alca, Alca,’”” Mrs. Buh iid indul- 
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gently “What do you think that 
fellow’s up to with you? Ask yourself 
that.”’ 

He likes me. We like each other.”’ 

Sure vou do But a guy like that, 
Alea, intelligent and educated, and 
vith that look in his eyes. What’s he 
up to with you, do you think?” 

I told you, he likes me,”’ Alca said, 
ind she was hurt because she trusted 


Mrs. Buhay’s 


She blushed, 


completely 
belittled 


judgment 
feeling somehow 


ind she tried to hide it by turning 
iway and picking up one of the dried 
cups and staring at the pink floral 


pattern on the rim. “Okay,” she said, 

ind she walked out of the kitchen 
Mrs. Buhay there 

heard Tom ind then she 


with Alca, 


stayed until she 
home 


1ke 


going 
came tried to 
who didn’t at all 

Alca kept bringing Tom to the house 


out and 


laugh 


ind one night Mrs. Buhay saw her 
glance at him with an uneasy question 
in her eyes, trying to see him as she 
had been told to Whatever it was 
she saw, it made her look lonely and 
troubled, and Mrs. Buhay knew Alca 
was in love with him ntil then she 
hadn’t known how much she herself 
loved Alcea “That smooth guy with 
his soft soap knows she’s a soft touch 
x him she thought, and was angry 


Until Tom went home she couldn't 
sleep 
Each night it seemed to her that he 


took it as 
outraged 


stayed longer, and she a sign 


he looked down on them. It 


her She used to look at the clock 
then get up and go to the bathroom 
noisily and call out warningly, ‘‘Alca, 
you know you have to get up in the 
morning.” ‘“‘All right, Mrs. Buhay,”’ 
Alea answered meekly and the tone, 
quick and placating, seemed to tell 
Mrs. Buhay what was going on be- 
tween them, and her heart would ache 
for Alea 

One night a few minutes before 
twelve, she lay in bed listening and 
worrying, and when she couldn’t hear 
them talking at all, she got out of bed 
ind put on her dressing gown and 
went along the hall to the living room 


where they were sitting on the sofa close 


together. All her suspicious shrewdness 
vas in her eyes as she stared at them 
“T was going to get a glass of milk,” 
she said, shuffling along in her slippers 
to the kitchen 

l'om looked at Mrs. Buhay and then 
it Alea, who flushed as if she knew 
he was getting a picture of her she 
didn’t want him to have, and she was 
ishamed When Mrs. Buhay came 


back kitchen Alca smiled 
self-consciously, but then she 
herself mirrored in Mrs 


and she slumped back on the sofa. 


from the 
seemed 
to see Buhay’s 


eyes, 


NOTHER night they hadn’t come 
f& home and it was midnight. It had 
been raining hard, and Mrs. Buhay, 
lying in bed, worried about Alca not 
having a coat with her. She caught 


cold easily. Then she heard them come 


in. They closed the door quietly and 
she could feel them listening outside 
her room, and then they tiptoed along 


the hall 

After that she could hear nothing at 
all, and hating Tom Prince for making 
Alcea furtive and sly, she got up cursing 
him, threw her dressing 
her and strode out into the living room 
They there The kitchen door 
though was closed. She went grimly to 


“What's 


gown around 


weren't 
the door and pushed it open 
going on here?’’ she demanded 

Alea stood by the where the 
coffee and Tom 
the end of the kitchen table 
coat off, and as she stared at him he 
stood up and Mrs. Buhay was sure 
they had heard her footsteps and were 
both acting now 

“‘Why are you in here 


stove 
Was at 
with 


pot was on, 


his 


with the door 


Tom. 
have a 
reddened and 


closed?”’ she said sharply to 

“We are going to 
coffee,”’ he and he 
stared right back at her 


cup of 
said, 


“You were asleep, Mrs. Buhay,”’ 
Alca said. ‘‘We didn’t want to wake 
you. We were just sitting here, really 


Then angered by her own apology she 
put her hand on the coffee pot to show 
it was hot, and then had to jerk it away 


“Mrs. Buhay, do you object to me 
coming in for a cur of coffee. How 
about it?” 

“IT heard a noise,’’ she said, hating 


him for his tone “There was no one 


in the living room. Naturally I won 
dered why there was a light in the 
kitchen. Well, all right.”’ 

They were both stiff and tense, their 
eyes meeting as they waited for her 
to go, and when she got back to her 
bedroom and lay down she was sure 
she had been fooled somehow because 


Alca had looked so 

A faint light from the 
window was on the ceiling and she 
watched it till she heard them come 
along the hall and say good night, 
when finally she heard Alca go into her 
relaxed and sighed, and 
turned over on her side and fell asleep 

A little sound woke her up suddenly 


ashamed. 
streak of 


and 


bedroom she 


a little clicking noise like the latch on 
the door Throwing the covers back 
she grabbed at her dressing gown 
turned on the light, went out to the 
hall, then to Alca’s bedroom Ak 
wasn’t there 

Hurrying out she forgot that she 
was a heavy woman and could easily 


trip in her slippers. She grabbed the 


stair banister and went running down 
On the first landing she looked down 
the stairs that led to the apartment 
entrance and there was Alca sitting on 
the second step, her raincoat on, put 
ting on her shoes 

“Alea, Alca,’’ Mrs. Buhay called 
hoarsely, and she felt a little dizzy with 
relief Holding her dressing gown in 


tight at the waist, she came heavily 


down the stairs and into the light while 


Alca backed away, staring at her 
““Alca, you little fool,’’ she said, but 
she had to wait to catch her breath 
you think you’re going at 


*“‘Where do 


this hour’?”’ 


“Out,’’ Alcea said sullenly 

‘To be with that guy and then 
she grabbed her by the arm. ‘‘Where 
was he taking you at this hour?”’ 

‘Just just somewhere,’’ and she 
jerked away from Mrs. Buhay. 

‘“‘Where were you going? To his 
place?” 


“TI don’t know 
“Answer me, Alca 


“I don’t have to,” she whispered 
defiantly 

‘To his room,’ Mrs. Buhay said 
bitterly 

‘“‘Where is he?’’ And she went to 
the big glass door and looked out. It 
was still raining, but just a little, and 
the pavement gleamed in the street 
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d her fury frightened Alca, who still 
od with her face pressed against 
e glass. 
[hen she turned to protest, but as 
e met Mrs. Buhay’s knowing and 
cornful glance her own eyes were 
ynely and stricken. ‘Yes, it’s wrong 
all wrong. I know it’s wrong,” 
vhispered. Then she ran up the stairs. 
Mrs. Buhay watched her legs in the 
ght rounding the turn and then she 
ghed wearily ‘Well, that’s that,” 
nd gathering her dressing gown around 
er, one hand holding it in tight at the 
vaist, climbed the slowly, 
breathing hard. 


she 


she stairs 


N THE HALL she heard Alcea crying 
| thought grimly, ‘Maybe 
now wise to that guy,”’ 
she went back to her bedroom 

She lit a cigarette, sat on the edge 
of the bed and wished she had a drink, 
ind then the sound of the heartbroken 


und she 


she’ll be and 


sobbing in the next room began to 
vorry her; it tore at her affection for 
Alea Slowly, she got up and went 
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into Alca’s bedroom and in the dark 
make out Alca huddled on 
the bed, her face buried in the pillow 

**Alca, be sensible,’’ she said roughly, 
kneeling on the bed, and as the spring 
sagged and rolled Alca toward her she 
reached out to touch her and was hurt 
when Alca drew away 

‘“‘Would you rather I hadn’t stopped 
you, Alca?”’ 

““No, I’m glad you did.” 

“Then why are you sore at me?”’ 

“T’m not you at all, Mrs 
Buhay.” 

‘‘Well, then,’’ she said, puzzled. “If 
you’re a little wiser now, it’s all right. 
If you had gone to the guy’s room and 
been easy for him then you’re cheap 
stuff. Don’t 

“I do see it.” 

“Well, then 

“But you don’t understand, Mrs 
Buhay,” she said half pleading as she 
up slowly “When came in 
tonight we didn’t intend to go out, we 
didn’t.” 


she could 


sore at 


> 


you see that’ 


Sat we 


“As if you knew what was in his 
mind, Alca.”’ 
“It wasn’t in his mind, Mrs. Buhay,’ 


and she shook her head with a desolate 


conviction. ‘“‘Not in the beginning. We 
were just sitting in the kitchen with 
the door closed to be by ourselves 


Then you came along; then it got that 
we had to be alone. I mean—it got 
different 

*‘Alca, wasn’t I right about the guy?”’ 

“No.”’ 

**Alca, Alca.”’ 

“You weren’t right about him; you 
were right about me.” 

“How was I right about you?’ 

“‘Well, you were sure I was no good.”’ 


MACLEAN'S MAGAZINE, 
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“Alca, I never said you were no 
good op 

“You didn’t need to,” she said 
simply, her voice breaking “You 
said it every time you looked at me 
You said it to Tom in the way you 
watched us, and tonight, well, | got 


mad and didn’t care, and I said let’s 
go somewhere else.”’ 

In the dark Mrs. Buhay could make 
out Alca’s hand the bed- 
spread, and she watched it, and couldn’t 
find any words, and then she pleaded, 


“*Alca, 


moving on 


your own mother would have 
taken the attitude I did.” 
‘No, she wouldn’t,”” Alcea said 
quickly 


“She would, Alca.”’ 

‘No, she would never make me feel 
that Tom for me, 
that I was common But, of course, 
she would be my mother, and maybe 
there’d be things she wouldn’t see.’ 

‘““Alea, you took it in the 
way,’ Mrs. Buhay whispered, but she 
She too shaken 
acceptance of the fact 
that there was a common streak in her 


was too good and 


wrong 


couldn’t go on 
by Alca’s lonely 


was 


that she with her experience had seen 
at once, not being blinded by the love 
that her mother might had 
her, and she got up and moved heavily 
over to the chair a 

She was bewildered at the failure of 
her own affection. It had 
destroying Alca’s self respect 


have for 


nd sat down 


been slowly 
Drawing 
her dressing gown tighter across her 
if she were cold rubbed 
her wrinkled neck slowly with her right 
hand, and as Alcea, troubled and 
dering her, she felt old and 
unknowing and glad of the darkness 
Alca, I’m 
““A fool about what 
“IT belittle you into seeing things my 


chest as she 


won 
stared at 


a fool,” she 


whispered 


way. 

“IT don’t know what you mean.”’ 

“It’s a fact, a fact,”’ Mrs. Buhay said, 
then she shook her head and got up 
and shuffled out of the bedroom 

It was dark in the living room and 
she stood by the window looking down 
at the She 
the cigar store where Tom had been 


wet street couldn’t see 


waiting As she watched to see if 
he would come along the street sh 
thought of her own life and all who 


had passed through it and the two men 
who at time had loved her, and 
how they had parted from her, and it 
seemed a very long time ago, and she 
felt lonely And then thought, 
“Oh, Lord, if I wasn’t like I am, Alca 
wouldn’t be in there feeling cheap and 


one 


she 


common.” 

A shaft of light came suddenly from 
Alca’s bedroom; she had turned on the 
light and was getting undressed. Mrs 
Buhay looked and went slowly toward 
the light. Alca was pulling her dress 


over her head. Mrs. Buhay went over 


and stood behind her, hesitated, then 
helped her draw it over her head 
‘**Alca, listen to me,”’ she said. “‘You 


were a good straightforward girl when 
here A girl with 
feelings.”” Her wide mouth trembled 
as she groped for the right words, then 
went on urgently. ‘““There’s something 
I want you to do, Alca Tomorrow 
I want you to go and get a for 
yourself, you understand?”’ 


you came good 


room 


“Leave here? Don’t you want me 
here anymore?” 

“That's not it, Alca.”’ 

“You’ve been kind to me, Mrs 
Buhay You’ve done everything for 
me. I know you like me.” 

“‘No, get a room for yourself tomor 
row, Alca I'll help you find one 
Tomorrow, right tomorrow Take a 
chance with your own heart, Alca t’s 
good. You'll be all right.’” She fumbled 
the words desperately because they 


were cutting her off from Alca, but all 
she knew was that she didn’t want 


Alca’s life to be like hers. * 
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Is Lord Russell Wrong? 


Lord Russell (Jan. 15) hardly an- 
swers his question, ‘What Makes Men 
Go To War?” His method in the con- 
quest of fear—like much of his philoso- 
phy—is futile, not to say stupid 

[here is only one way to conquer 
fear—-and it has been proven times 
»ver. Lord Russell in his youth, with 

simpler mind and purer heart, may 
have read it: “Perfect love casteth 
out fear.”’"—Dr. J. W. Armstrong, 
Montreal 


@® Those who recall the reasons why 
Lord Russell lost his teaching position 
in New York will challenge his self- 
promoted claim to being a _ leading 
philosopher 

Two months ago the Red leadership 
it Moscow urged all supporters to 
oppose an enlarged NATO, and to 
promote the Commie line on “‘coexis- 
tence.’’ We do not have people arguing 
for coexistence with cancer, tubercu- 
losis or polio, but, with the mental and 
social aberrant disease of communism, 
politicians seem to have a different set 
of values! 

In this article Lord Russell follows 
the Commie line Stanley R. M. 
Fryer, Winnipeg. 


RTA, Take a Bow 

Last fall I took a two-year subscrip- 
tion to your magazine. Do you know 
why? In order not to miss any of those 
refreshingly original, and amusing ar- 
ticles by Robert Thomas Allen. They 
should be published in book form like 
the Sunshine Sketches: What a sense of 
humor!—Mrs. Hugh E. Rolph, Hants- 
port, N S. 


A Bouquet and a Buffet 
Your write up of the Prime Minister 
by Ian Sclanders (Jan. 1) was grand. 
Beverley Baxter's London Letter 


‘en 


Sr 






. 
by: 





was, as usual, rotten.—F. C. 
pine, Calgary. 


The Pesky Leswick 

Congratulations to Trent Frayne for 
the magnificent story on Tony Leswick, 
The Biggest Pest in Hockey (Jan. 15). 
It’s one of the best I’ve read, not only 
because I admire Leswick, but because 
it is very well written.—Heather Cal- 
houn, Beauharnois, Que 


@ Funny having a story about mis- 
chievous Tony Leswick following Ber- 
trand Russell’s What Makes Men Go 
lo War. Leswick possesses all of the 
desires listed by Mr. Russell that will 
They are: 
Acquisitiveness 
to the needling of his opponents. 

2. Rivalry—he hates other teams 
simply because they are his rivals 

3. Vanity—as the playful child re- 


cause our doom 
| 
i 


there is no end 


marks “‘Look at me Leswick grand 
stands knowing that the fans are watch- 
ing him 

4. Power—ever since his bush-leagus 
days he has been a bully on the ice 

It is amazing how author Frayne can 
admire and respect a “‘warmonger”’ like 
Leswick. We may as well import hockey 
material from Siberia.—Donald Bell, 
Montreal. 


A General Impression 

The main purpose of this letter is 
to thank you for the story, Who 
Destroyed the Earth? (Jan. 1 It’s 
the sort of thing that makes me look 
forward to each issue with happy 
anticipation. 

While I’m about it I may as well 





Is Stroud worse than Feyer? 


give you my general impression of your 
excellent magazine: I like your fair 
minded editorial policy. I don't like 
a certain politician who would prob- 
ably like to be Sir Beverley. I like 
most of your covers but I don’t like 
the untidy scribblings of Feyer.. . I’m 
attaching proof that I can draw worse 
than Feyer.—William Stroud, Toronto 


Two Views of China 

Your article by Blair Fraser, The 
Man Who Yearns For War (Jan. 1), is 
very enlightening. I agree with Clem- 
ent Attlee and other Labor MPs who 
recently visited China . It would 
be good for the peace of the world 
if this crazy bloodthirsty tool of the 
United States was removed from power 
and Formosa given over to its rightful 
owner—and that is the so-called Red 
China, or by its rightful name, the 
People’s Republic of China . . .—R. P 
McPherson, Shoal] Lake, Man. 


@ As Blair Fraser points out (Back 
stage in Asia, Jan. 15), Canada has 
no ambassador at Taipei, the capital 
of Nationalist China. Ottawa should 
rectify this error as soon as possible. 
If we want to keep the “overseas 
Chinese”’ in southeast Asia out of the 
Communist camp, we must support 
Free China and bolster its prestige so 
as to encourage these overseas Chinese 
communities to retain their present 
pro-Nationalist sympathies. The ap- 
pointment of a Canadian ambassador 
to Free China would tend to promote 
this desirable end, since it would dispel 
fears that Ottawa might capitulate to 
irresponsible CCF demands and recog 
nize the Red Chinese regime.—Ken- 
neth Hilborn, Kingston, Ont. a 
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The Book that Started out as Two 





{uthor Hutchison lost a chapter of his 


th} 


1e bedlam of his summer home. 


RUCE HUTCHISON’S impor- 
tant new book, The Struggle for 
he Border, 
issue of Maclean’s, was actually the 
Hutchison 


which begins in this 


offshoot of two other 
books, one published and one unpub- 
lished. Seven years ago Bruce de- 
cided to begin a layman’s history of 
Canada. The research took him two 
years and he’d got about one quarter 
of the book done when Mackenzie 
King died and his publishers asked 
him to start immediately on a bi- 
ography of the former prime minis- 
ter. The result was The Incredible 
Canadian, the highlights of which 
ilso appeared in Maclean’s before 
00k publication. 

While he was working on The In- 
redible Canadian, Bruce was struck 
y King’s intense interest in U. S.- 

Canadian relations. He decided final- 
that he ought to write the story 

f the two nations’ struggles and 

ventual reconciliation. 

\fter The Incredible 
is published in 1952, Hutchison 

nediately got to work on The 

iggle for the Border, making use 
the material he’d collected for the 
istory of Canada. Much of the 
ictual writing was done at his sum- 
mer camp on the shores of Shawnigan 
Lake, Vancouver Island, and, to 
judge from the author’s own reports, 


Canadian 


scenes of chaos ensued. 


duty 


of tar 
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Macpherson pored for days over pic 
ture collections in 
make the drawing as authentic as possible. 


MARCH 5, 





Illustrator Macpherson checks his worl 
jor authenticity by Aistorical researci 

“The living room was like Grand 
Central Station with me in one cor- 
ner, my secretary in the other and 
The 


manuscript was spread all over the 


guests dropping in all the while 


floor. I’ve never seen such bedlam. 
At one point we lost a whole chapter 
We wrote to the publishers thinking 
we might have sent it to them, but 
they didn’t have it. Finally it turned 
up under a stack of old newspapers.” 

All this work was sandwiched into 
one of the busiest writing schedules 
in Canadian Bruce 
writes Maclean’s articles, Winnipeg 


journalism. 


Free Press editorials and a weekly 


column for The Financial Post—-as 


well as editing the Victoria Times. 
Victoria is his home and farming is 
his hobby. We’d knows 


more about compost than any other 


wager he 


living Canadian man of letters. 

Maclean’s will publish seven ex- 
cerpts from The Struggle for the Bor- 
der. The whole book will be published 
next fall by Longmans Green & Co. 

The Maclean’s articles will be illus- 
trated by Duncan Macpherson whose 
own interest in Canadian history is 
as keen as Hutchison’s. As we write 
this, he is waist deep in historical 
research. Macpherson is almost as 
prolific as Hutchison (he does those 
crazy drawings for Robert Thomas 
Allen’s pieces but not quite. No 
compost. * 


“On Guard in Old Quebec”’ 


This drawing by Duncan Macpherson of 
Lower Town Quebec shows a soldier on guard 


before the American attack de 
Bruce Hutchison in this issue of 
The flares are made from barrels 


libraries and archives to 
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Some critics say “yes” and assert as one 


of their reasons that the Church is not 
lemocratic, 


They say it is undemocratic, for ex- 


imple, for the Churcl 


to opp. sc b rth 


control and divorce with remarriage. It 
is undemocratic for Catholics to main- 
heir own schools...to campaign 


uinst obscene 


literature, books as 


sxromulgate a distinctive 


W hat. Wwe aSK could be miore un 
than to deny Catholics the 


ae ocrati 
rig to do these very things if they 
4 ( SC 


Christs Church was not intend 


of course, to be Canadian, or British 
French or German. It was to be catholic, 
not national—at home everywhere, alien 
nowhere. Nor was Christ's Church de 


signed to be democratic It was estab 
lished on a 
authority vested in the Apostles—mnoz in 


system, with 


hierarchical 
the Congregation. That is the nature 
and design of the Catholic Church 
Catholic Church 
that it is 
anti-aemocratic intagonistic to 
lemocratic political and social system 
Nothing from the 
No firmer dedication to demo- 


‘aie 
To assert that the 


is undemocratic implies 
1 and 
could be further 
truth 
cratic principles could be made than 

ic Bishops of 
the United States at their Third Plenary 
Council, in 1884. The 
present Pope, Pius XII, supplementing 


that voiced by the Cathol 
Baltimore, in 


similar comments by earlier Popes, de 


clared in 1944 that the member of a 


true democracy 1s citizen of honor, 
of personal activity and of dignity.’ 


In 1576 
ica’s Declaration of Independence 
Robert Cardinal Bellarmine, a famed 
member of the Catholic Hierarchy— 
“all men are equal”... “that 


just 200 years before Amer 


wrote that 
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political right is from God that 
! De overned | s one 
vern ¢ le pe i n 
sent ol it nd 
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( ve c 
Ir cl 1 1¢ ‘ ( ist be 
recognized as e right of the Catholi 
Hierarchy to expound Catholic doctrin 
to ins he ¢ I people 
late ( late ers concerning 
he ( t C} | ges 
in no way on the 1 t of 
non-Ca ol 
If yo A ld like t ve berrer 
nderstanding of the Catholic Ct h 
ind its attitudes and activitic \ C 
Miav for our free pan pl let It vill be 
sent in a plain wrapper nobody will 
call on you, Fill in coupon—mail today! 
Ask for Pamphlet No MM iY 
' 
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| SUPREME COUNCIL lL > / 
| KNIGHTS OF COLUMBUS 
RELIGIOUS INFORMATION BUREAU 
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Everyone’s Favourite 
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TORONTO 5, ONT., CANADA 
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LOCATIONS WANTED 
For ICE CREAM DRIVE-INS 





Own your own profitable soft ‘ ream 

drive Y business Conoadioar Dairy 
Mart w supply complete equipment and 
plans Equipment also sold epoarately 
For fu nformation write today to 


DAIRY MART OF CANADA 
Box 146, Termine! A. Terente, Ont 
Box 272, Saskatoon, Sask 
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FELLOW from Port Colborne, 
Ont., had his first ride on the 


Toronto subway the other day, 
but the hectic pace of life in the 
big city was impressed on him even 
more sharply by an incident that 
occurred after he returned to street 
level. Here his attention was ar 
rested by sight of a big Irish setter 
charging down Yonge Street with a 
little old lady almost flying along at 
the end of his leash. ‘Stop him! 
Stop him!”’ 
grabbed the leash and dug his heels 


in. ‘‘No 


the bus driver. I’ve got to catch that 


she cried excitedly, so he 
not the dog, stupid 


bus!’’ And off she flew after a cross- 
town bus that was just waiting for 
the light to change to leap away from 
the next intersection. 
eee 

We’ve heard the wives of traveling 
men say one consolation is your 
husband isn’t around the place get- 
ting on your nerves all the time 
Now we’ve heard about an ingenious 
Saskatchewan traveler who’s figured 
out how to keep his wife hopping 
even when he’s miles away. Her in 
decipherable handwriting has aroused 
his caustic comment for years, but 
now when he’s away and gets a 
letter from home he cuts out all the 
words he can’t understand and mails 
them back to her. 

eee 

A men’s wear store whose letter 
head gives its address as ‘Portage 
at Carlton, Winnipeg, Man.” or- 
dered some shirts from a firm in 
Right back 
came a troubled reply. The shirt- 


Louisville, Kentucky 


makers would be delighted to do 
business but had never catered to the 
export trade before and had to con- 


gS =<M(1 |Z Mi 
f ? koe S ‘ite 
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fess ignorance. There’d be no trouble 
arranging railway shipment of the 
order the first part of the way, but 
how could it arrange for portaging 
the goods at Carlton? 
eee 
The TB X-ray van went through 
Red Deer, Alta., a while back, and 
most of the town turned up to have 
their chests photographed. A couple 
of weeks later one man who’d been 
X-rayed received an official notice 
urging him to consult his doctor 
immediately as there was something 
the matter with his right lung. He 
didn’t go, though. He knew and the 
doc knew he hadn’t had any right 
lung for two years. 


iN 
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A couple of jalopy-aged Gaspé 
youths spent a happy Saturday af- 
ternoon tinkering in the barnyard, 
taking their old relic of a car apart 
for the sheer joy of dissection and 
the manly satisfaction of reassem- 
bling it in time for their Saturday 
night date. But when they came to 
put the wheels back on there wasn’t 
a ball bearing in sight-—every last one 
had vanished. They were sitting 
despondently on the running board 
watching the sun sink lower in the 
sky when homecoming cows scat- 


IRON 
pet? 





tered the barnyard’s foraging hens. 
All but one, that is—she just waddled 
a couple of steps then sank slowly 
With a yell the boys 


were on her, put the hapless hen out 


by the stern. 


of its misery, plucked and cleaned 
it and retrieved all twenty-eight ball 
bearings. 
eee 
Our favorite wedding of recent 
weeks was performed in West Cove 


head, P.E.I., 


Palifax Chronicle with the names of 


and reported in the 


bride and groom linked rather omi 
nously at the top of the notice, 
*‘Court-Marshall.”’ 


Suburban residents of Metropoli 
tan Toronto are still shouting their 
hurt and outrage because the To 
ronto Transit Commission charges 
not one but two or three separat 
fares to haul them home nights 
They would surely sympathize, in 
a head-shaking sort of way, with the 
new arrival from Poland who snoozed 
off on a crosstown bus late one eve- 
ning. He slept right past his transfer 
point, stumbled off at the end of the 
line——and discovered too late there 
wouldn’t be another bus till morning 
His lost expression changed to a 
happy smile when a waitress at an 
all-night lunch counter offered to call 
him a cab. And he was still beaming 
his gratitude to the wonderful To 
ronto transportation system w hen he 
innocently handed the cab driver his 
transfer in return for a two-dollar 
ride. 
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Parade pays $5 to $10 for true, humorous anecdotes reflecting the current 


Canadian scene. No contributions can be 


returned, iddress Parade, c/o 


Maclean's Magazine, 481 University Ave.. Toronto. 
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Bathroom remodelled—There are modern 
bathtubs, wash basins and toilets styled right 
and priced right for you in the complete 
Crane line. 





Room 
addition 


Powder 
desirable 


ground floor—a most 
to home convenience, 
with neat and economical Crane fixtures. 


on 





A new, smart and practical Crane Sink— 
installed flush with counter 
double or single drainboard—as the work 
centre of your kitchen. 


top or with 


Modern Laundry Tubs, single or double as 
desired, to make wash-day work quicker 
and easier. 





Radiation system brought with 
new Crane radiators or the latest Radiant 


Baseboard Panels. 


up-to-date 





A complete Crane Heating System—hot water 
boiler or warm air furnace—oil burner, or 
stoker—radiation, valves, fittings and piping. 






i 


Exclusive Crane-developed “Dial Ese” faucets 
for bathtubs, wash basins, sinks and laundry 
tubs — effortless and economical — reduce 
wear and dripping. 
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the jobs you want done 


around vour home... 


then 





with your plumbing 


and heating contractor 


If you’d like to renew and increase the comfort and 
convenience of your home, he’s one man you 
definitely want to see. 
Replacement of worn, old-fashioned plumbing 
and heating equipment can make such a difference 
. in looks and in pleasanter living. And the cost 
’ is probably a lot less than you think. 


Whatever your plans 


hixtures 


at General Ofhce 


( rane pro iucts Il 


CRANE LIMITED 


1170 Beaver Hall Square, Montreal « 7 Canadian Factories + 


; FOR EVERY HOME...FOR 





CRANE ~ 


One example of a modern, mo 
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18 Canadian Branches 
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Nature doesnt make the best rubber 





7 Sor the tubeless lire... 
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() ithe $4 S thre less tire is nOW an accomplished peautiiul, long-wearing rubber title flooring, and the 
! } n be riven qu lite Ss remarkable new odour-tree t tbber base paints. Just where 
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ABOUT 50 OF ALL NEW RUBBER USED IN CANADA TODAY IS POLYSAR 
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